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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Diamonds for Victory 


South America’s Diamond Bullets Aid Democracy’s Arsenal 


What part does the diamond play 
in industry and war... What 
are some of the specific tasks of 
industrial diamonds . . . How 
is the Axis situated for diamond 
supplies... How well is the 
United States supplied? 


Diamonds—precious jeweled facets of 
imprisoned sunlight—pretty baubles 
which have inspired prince and pauper, 
king and commoner, beguiling to lovers 
and coveted by thieves, now take an im- 
portant place beside battleships, tanks, 
and factories in the gigantic military and 
industrial effort to forge weapons for the 
Americas. Prismatic facets with the la- 
tent raw power of a smoldering volcano. 
Power to create a Niagara of arms in 
defense of democracy. 


This doesn’t mean that the flashing 
gems you are familiar with on orna- 
mental jewelry have left their artful set- 
tings and gone to work in the front line 
of economic and military warfare. Not 
by any means. It is their ugly duckling 
cousins, industrial diamonds, that are 


helping to do the job of keeping this side 
of the earth a free and safe place to live. 


Role of Diamonds in Industry 
and War 


This amazing jewel, unchangeable in 
substance, part of the plasma of earth’s 
creation, has today changed its function. 
In ages past it was often used to help 
finance wars. Nineteen forty-two finds 
it in overalls, actively on the job of 
creating the military weapons of victory 
for the Western Hemisphere. It is fight- 
ing, too, the battles of our allies against 
the aggressive intentions of totalitarian 
powers aiming to dominate a world mili- 
tary and economic hegemony by force of 
arms. 

Ir ljustrial diamonds are important 
enough to cause Hitler and Mussolini 
and the back-stabbing Japanese mili- 
tarists a great deal of worry, because, like 
oil, its earth-born counterpart, they 
haven’t enough to go around to keep 
their industrial and military machines 
functioning at top speed. Of course, 
they picked up a few nice gems in Am- 
sterdam and Brussels. These cities were 
formerly the diamond-cutting centers of 
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Panning for Diamonds 


the world. However, the canny Dutch 
and Belgian merchants outwitted Hitler 
and Mussolini by getting most of their 
precious stones safely to the Americas 
before their native lands were engulfed 
in totalitarian darkness. 


As recently as October 17, 1941, three 
Japanese merchants were placed under 
arrest by Federal agents for the at- 
tempted smuggling of uncut industrial 
diamonds to Japan where they were to 
be used to cut tools for Nippon’s war 
machines. Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation agents said that more than 
$50,000 worth of diamonds had been 
smuggled to Japan aboard Japanese 
ships touching at Pacific coast ports. 


Axis Shortage 


The Nazi shortage of diamonds is re- 
ported to be so acute that they have been 
compelled to use gem stones. Gem dia- 
monds, of the transparent well-crystal- 
lized type, are just as efficient as indus- 
trial diamonds. These diamonds are re- 
moved from their ornamental settings 
and split up for use in cutting tools, used 
in mass production processes. 


So important have these carbonized 
gems become in the light of present 
world-shaking events, that one of the 
principal reasons the Italian government 
formerly maintained its only existing 
trans-South Atlantic airline, known as 
L. A. T. I., was for the purpose of trans- 
porting this valuable light-weight cargo 
from Brazil to Italy. Industrial dia- 
monds represent a key priority for all 
industrial nations involved in the second 
World War and for those nations which 
are expanding their rearmament pro- 
gram. While ships, tanks, airplanes, 
and oil make the headlines, because of 
their vital use in modern warfare, little 
has been Known about these shining 
pebbles and the vast implications which 
the production and control of them carry 
to industrial nations. 


U. S. Imports 


The myriad direct and indirect tasks 
industrial diamonds perform are im- 
portant enough for military and indus- 
trial purposes to require the United 
States to import just a little more than 
three-quarters of a ton of industrial 
diamonds (3,908,071 carats, to be exact) 
in 1940 from various sources. This fig- 


ure, compared to the 263,484 carats im- 
ported in 1933, indicates the vastly in- 
creased demand and importance of the 
Annual world pro- 


gleaming prisms. 
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duction of commercial diamonds has 
been estimated at 10,000,000 carats. 

The increased importance of diamonds 
in the war is due to two factors. First, 
some of today’s metal alloys are many 
times harder than the metals previously 
used, and nothing but a diamond-pointed 
tool will cut such metals satisfactorily. 
Second, only the unyielding damond can 
stand the necessary volume and pressure 
of modern industrial production. The 
use of diamonds in war industries has 
so increased in recent years that dia- 
mond-pointed tools do the work in prac- 
tically every operation involving smooth 
“finish cutting” on metals. 


What Are Diamonds? 


Diamonds are basically pure carbon 
and the hardest substance known. There 
are four categories: The diamond proper, 
bort, carbonado, and ballas. These differ 
in structure, cleavage, and certain other 
physical characteristics. Gem stones are 
obtained from the first class. Industrial 
stones are obtained from all classes, al- 
though bort accounts for most of them. 
Industrial diamonds consist in large part 
of stones imperfectly crystallized, or of 
a dark color, or otherwise unsuitable for 
gems. With the exception of a certain 
amount of carbonados (black diamonds) 
which are the principal product of some 
Brazilian mines, virtually all industrial 
diamonds are obtained as a byproduct 
of mining for gem stones. 

The carbonado is a dark variety of the 
diamond, opaque, without a clear-cut 
crystalline form and usually is yellow, 
dark gray, or black. It is of great utility 
because of its extreme hardness. Al- 
though found in Bahia, Brazil, as early 
as 1842, no special importance was at- 
tached to these carbonados until 1860, 
when their utility in tipping rock drills 
was discovered. 

Up to the present, carbonados have 
been found under economically favorable 
conditions only in Brazilian fields. The 
carbonados coming from Piranhas, in 
the municipality of Andari in the state 
of Bahia, Brazil, generally obtain the 
best prices and Bahia has become the 
principal world source for this category 
of stone. 

Outcroppings of carbonados vary con- 
siderably in size from tiny stones to 
stones the size of a man’s fist. In 1895, 
the largest carbonado in the world was 
discovered in the Chapada Diamantina 
area in Brazil. Its weight was estimated 
at 3,167 carats. A model of it in iron is 
in the National Museum of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. This carbonado was broken up 
into small stones for use in sounding 
equipment and played a significant part 
in the development of the great Mesabi 
iron-ore mining region in the United 
States. 

Except for carbonados from Brazil 
there has been in recent years little dif- 
ference in the quality of industrial dia- 
monds imported from various sources. 
Carbonados, which differ in structure 
from other diamonds, are higher in value 
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than most industrial stones and are used 


especially in certain types of drilling 
operations. 


Specific Uses 


Some of the more important industrial 
fields in which diamonds are used are: 
In lathe tools for rapid and accurate ma- 
chine finishing of metals; in dressing and 
truing abrasive wheels; in turning tough, 
fibrous, molded materials; in boring 
crowns for core drills used in rock drill- 
ing; in circular saws for stone cutting; 
in diamond cutting points for drilling 
holes in glass and porcelain; for etching 
and engraving; for cleaving other dia- 
monds; and for glass cutting. Other 
uses are as pivot supports for high-grade 
chronometers, as pivot supports for 
large-capacity electric meters, and as re- 
producing points in making master 
phonograph records. 

The powerful motors of massive tanks 
and light military reconnaissance trucks 
owe their watch-fine but sturdy operat- 
ing mechanisms to the action of dia- 
mond-dust finished pistons, connecting 
rods and main bearings. Many more 
obscure but no less important parts and 
cogs in our industrial and commercial 
machinery are equally treated with dia- 
mond-pointed tools. The inside of a 
submarine’s torpedo tubes are finished to 
a mirror-like smoothness with diamonds. 
They machine the magnesium alloy 
sleeves used in the hydraulic gun turrets 
of the most powerful modern battleships. 
If it were not for their remarkable quali- 
ties, finishing the bores of the huge 18- 
inch coast defense guns would be an im- 
mensely longer and more costly process. 
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The United States military program ip 
a large measure could be slowed down 
by the lack of sufficient supplies of indus. 
trial diamonds. 


The delicately ground lenses of bomb. 
sights, range-finders, telescopes, aeria] 
cameras, and other optical apparatys 
could never be turned out in sufficient 
quantity to supply the Army and Navy 
if it were not for the fast-working dig. 
mond dust-grinding compounds. 


In making the microscopically fitteg 
gears for automobiles, ships, airplanes, 
gun carriages and submarines, the teeth 
must be ground with absolute accruracy 
down to the infinitesimal fraction of an 
inch. For this purpose grinding wheels 
of emery or carborundum are used, In 
grinding each gear tooth, the abrasive 
wheel changes shape ever so slightly. It 
must be brought back to its exact origina] 
shape before grinding the next tooth, or 
the gear will not have the necessary 
uniformity. 

Only the diamond can economically 
and efficiently cut the grinding whee] 
back to exact form—and the hardness 








en 


of the stone is such that a diamond can | 
wear away two emery wheels a foot in | 


diameter and an inch thick before show. 
ing any signs of wear. 

Another equally important use is in 
drawing wire. Copper used in electrica] 
work must be uniformly unvarying in 
size. The hot metal is drawn through 
a tiny hole drilled in a diamond die. Be- 
tween 300 and 400 tons of copper can be 
drawn through before any significant en- 
largement of the hole takes place. On 
the other hand, if the die were made of 
the hardest steel, it would have to be re- 
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placed before 5 tons of copper had passed 
through it! 

The contrast between the uses of the 
industrial and the gem diamond is 
matched by the difference in preparing 
them for their widely divergent careers. 


Diamond Cutting 


One of the most amazing finds in dia- 
mond history was the comparatively re- 
cent discovery of the “Presidente Vargas” 
diamond, a magnificent 726.60-carat 
stone found in Brazil, and the sixth 
largest in size among the world’s great 
diamond finds. It has since been split 
into a number of smaller jewels which 
will add their luster to the aristocratic 
pranch of the diamond family. At the 
time of cutting, the great translucent 
lump was cut by a tiny saw of phosphor- 
bronze loaded with a cutting mixture of 
olive oil and diamond dust. The saw 
revolving at high speed 8 hours a day for 
3 weeks cuts about three-eights of an 
inch into the small end of the diamond. 
The highly-skilled diamond-cutting ex- 
pert performing the operation estimated 
that the complete operation of cutting, 
cleaving, shaping, and polishing will 
require a year and a half! 


The ugly duckling cousin of the king 
of gems, is either used in its natural 
shape, or given a brief and brutal going 
over that fits it better for the tough job 
ahead. The prices vary in like propor- 
tion. Top quality gem diamonds, fin- 
ished but unset, bring from $325 to $650 
a carat in the retail market. Compare 
these figures with 1940’s average price 
for the poor relation, which was about 
$2.86 a carat! 
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U. S. Position 


The United States, due to its infinitely 
greater resources, and comparatively 
easy access to the only important sources 
of supply, Brazil and South Africa, is 
overwhelmingly the world’s largest cus- 
tomer for gem and industrial diamonds. 

Uncle Sam is almost 100 percent de- 
pendent on foreign sources for industrial 
diamonds. Boron carbide, silicon car- 
bide, tungsten carbide, and other hard 
compounds have been substituted in some 
commercial processes for diamonds. 
However, extensive substitution would be 
accompanied by loss of efficiency, loss of 
speed in productive operations, or sac- 
rifice in quality of the product. Ten 
years ago, the use of diamonds for indus- 
trial processes was much smaller than in 
more recent years. Many rough dia- 
monds of low quality, as a byproduct of 
the production of gem stones, were 
treated as waste at that time. 


Brazil’s Position as a Supplier 


At present, the greater part of dia- 
mond supplies come from the world- 
famous Transvaal and Cape Colony in the 
Union of South Africa, and the Belgian 
Congo. Long ago, India was a prolific 
source of diamonds. Today, India’s pro- 
duction is comparatively unimportant. 
Brazilian commercial diamonds have 
been found so suitable for certain kinds 
of industrial processes that the Metals 
Reserve Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Federal Loan Agency, has agreed that the 
United States buy a maximum of 300,000 
carats annually from Brazil for a period 
of 2 years. While purchases are not ex- 
pected to reach this total, potential dis- 
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location of other sources of supplies may 
require early purchases of the maximum 
figures set in the agreement. 


Brazil is unique among the countries 
of the Western Hemisphere for its de- 
posits of this most valuable of the preci- 
ous stones. Mexico also is a producer and 
since 1937 Venezuela and British Guiana 
in Central and South America, also are 
diamond producers, but their total pro- 
duction figures are insignificant com- 
pared with total annual world-produc- 
tion figures. Average annual production 
of industrial diamonds in Central and 
South America amounts to approxi- 
mately 300,000 carats or a little more 
than 3 percent of world industrial dia- 
mond production. 

In the last few years, with world con- 
sumption and demand for industrial dia- 
monds larger than ever before, Central 
and South America has not been a major 
source of such diamonds, although Bra- 
zilian diamonds were known to be of su- 
perior quality. Brazil’s output consists 
almost entirely of industrial diamonds. 
The share of Brazil in world production 
of such diamonds has been higher in 
terms of value than in terms of quantity. 
This is indicated by the fact that the 
average unit value of imports of indus- 
trial diamonds into the United States 
from Brazil in recent years has been 
above the average unit value for total 
imports. 


Since 1939 when Brazil supplied ap- 
proximately 43 percent (in terms of both 
quantity and value) of the United States 
imports of industrial diamonds (which 
were then small in terms of quantity), 
the other American Republics have been 
much less important as a source of im- 
ports. In 1939 and 1940 Central and 
South America supplied 5 and 8 percent, 
respectively, of United States imports in 
terms of quantity. In terms of value, 
imports from this area in 1939 and 1940 
amounted to about 17 and 34 percent of 
the total. 


Despite the outbreak of the war in 
Europe, Brazilian exports of diamonds, 
which were rising in an encouraging 
manner to that time showed no decline 
in the last months of 1939. In that year, 
Brazil’s exports to the United States of 
the stones increased 121 percent by 
weight and 203 percent by value. 


While recent United States imports 
from nations south of the Rio Grande 
have not exceeded 250,900 carats in any 
one year, the potential expansion of 
South American, and particularly Bra- 
zilian, diamond mines to peak capacity is 
yet to be achieved. With current prices 
of industrial diamonds fluctuating wildly 
upward since the outbreak of the war, 
the marginal producing mines in South 
and Central America may soon be devel- 
oped more extensively. When diamond 
prices reach the optimum point where 
mining operation and production costs 
can show a substantial economic profit, 
further developed may be anticipated. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Trade Policies of F oreign Countries 


During 1941 


Part I—Far East 


By Henry Cuatmers, Department of Commerce 


Outbreak of War Closed Period 
of Trade Deterioration 


The Japanese attacks on the American, 
British, and Dutch territories in the Pa- 
cific Ocean beginning December 7, 1941, 
which converted the existing conflicts in 
Europe and in China into a world war, 
also broke the few remaining trade ties 
between the principal overseas countries 
and Japan and the Asiatic areas under 
its control. 

Even before the outbreak of the war in 
the Pacific, however, the foreign trade of 
Japan and of most of China had shrunk 
to a fraction of its normal volume, and 
the main currents of their overseas com- 
merce had practically dried up. A pro- 
gressive deterioration in Far Eastern 
trade relations with the outside world 
had been taking place since shortly after 
the beginning of “the China Incident” in 
the summer of 1937. The decline pro- 
ceeded slowly for a time, but culminated 
during 1941 in a rapid series of final con- 
strictions, self-imposed and external. 
The military events of December 1941 
simply marked the formal close of the 
chapter. 


Progressive Restriction by Action 
of Japan and of the Other 
Powers 


Since October 1937, 3 months after its 
invasion of China, Japan had been sub- 
jecting its own foreign trade to a system 
of license restrictions. Certain foreign 
products were prohibited altogether. A 
long list of others could be imported only 
under license, and a group of specified 
Japanese products were not to be ex- 
ported without special permission. By 
successive expansions of these lists, and 
the tightening of its general exchange 
control, Japan had sought during the 
last few years increasingly to restrict the 
country’s purchasing power for imported 
products to materials and equipment re- 
garded essential to its military program 
and to certain of its basic industries. 
Many consumers’ staples which were im- 
ported into Japan, or dependent upon 
imported materials, have been closely 
‘rationed for several years. 





Editor’s Note 


This is the first of a series of four 
articles, reviewing the past year’s 
developments and trends in trade 
policy in the major world areas. 
Part II, dealing with the British 
Empire, will appear next week; 
and will be followed by articles on 
Latin America and on continental 
Europe. 

A similar series appeared last 
year, in the issues of ForREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for February 1, 8, 
and 15, 1941. 











However, certain industrial materials 
which Japan wished particularly to ac- 
quire, for current use or for stock-piling, 
became increasingly difficult to obtain 
from abroad during the past year or So. 
This was due partly to the increased 
demand for the very same products for 
the enlarging defense programs of the 
British Empire and the United States, 
and partly to the gradual extension and 
tightening of the export control systems 
of the United States (later applied also 
to the Philippines), of the major British 
areas, of the Netherlands Indies, and of 
the various republics of Latin America. 
During the past year also Japan’s prin- 
cipal remaining channel of trade with 
Europe was cut off, as will appear later. 


Drive Toward a Self-Sufficient 
Regional Economic Bloc 


Meanwhile, apparently in the expecta- 
tion of a more limited participation in 
world trade during the period ahead, 
many pivotal Japanese industries were 
undergoing consolidation and extensive 
readjustments which were designed, 
among other things, to reduce their high 
dependence upon foreign countries as 
sources of their materials and as markets 
for their products. The conduct of for- 
eign trade was gradually concentrated 
into a limited number of governmentally 
controlled associations. The dominant 
objective was the adaptation of the Jap- 
anese economic structure to the govern- 


ment’s military program and to its proj. 
ect for establishing a more self-containeg 
regional economic bloc, to operate under 
Japanese direction, and expected to com. 
prise a large part of Eastern Asia. This 
goal was given the name of the “Greater 
East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 


Japanese Control of Trade With 
Occupied China 


The movement of goods into and out 
of Manchuria and North China has for 
a number of years been subject to q 
tightening system of license and exchange 
restrictions, operated by quasi-military 
Japanese authorities. Imports were held 
down to indispensables and, to conserye 
foreign exchange, were supplied so far as 
possible from within “the yen bloc,” the 
term applied to combined area of the 
Japanese Empire, Manchuria, and North 
China. Exports were strictly controlled, 
largely channeled to Japan, and their 
profits partly drawn off through arbi- 
trary exchange rates and other official 
devices. The resulting hardships upon 
the population of the occupied or block- 
aded areas of China, in the form of ex- 
treme shortages of necessities and price 
inflation, have been matters of common 
newspaper report. 


By discriminatory operation of the var- 
ious measures of control western trad- 
ing firms and enterprises were being pro- 
gressively crowded out. The import and 
export trade of occupied China was in- 
creasingly diverted into the hands of 
certain Japanese firms or Japanese- 
Sponsored organizations, designated by 
the military authorities, who are reported 
to regard goods moving in foreign trade 
as a particularly suitable source of reve- 
nue for their purposes. 


In March 1941 a revision of the Japa- §, 


nese custom law authorized the lowering 
or waiving of import duties on the prod- 
ucts of regions “in propinquity” to Japan. 
No reports have thus far been received 
of any formal steps being taken under 
this authority toward the establishment 
of a frankly preferential trade relation- 
ship between Japan and the occupied 
portions of China. 


(Continued on p. 26) 
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Our Rubber Problem 


The United States faces a materials 
problem of the first magnitude today: We 
must have rubber for a thousand differ- 
ent needs, and the Japanese assault has 
plocked most of our supplies. 

Japanese aggression is aimed at British 
Malaya, the Netherlands Indies, and ad- 
jacent territory, from which we get 98 
percent of our rubber. From no other 
part of the world can we get more than 
a small fraction of the more than 600,000 
tons we had been using annually, before 
the war. While some rubber is being 
cultivated in Liberia and is still available, 
the current annual production there is 
only about 8,000 tons. (See ForeIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 6, 1941.) 

Faced with the loss of those imports— 
and the current outlook suggests no early 
resumption of shipping from the Far 
East—there are a limited number of 
things that can be done to stretch our 
rubber supply. None will provide more 
than a small part of our needs. This is 
what we can do: 

1. Encourage by all possible means the 
gathering of wild rubber in the Amazon 
region of South America. 

2. Embark on a large-scale growing 
program of guayule, rubber-bearing 
desert shrub of northern Mexico and 
southwestern United States. 

3. Enlarge rapidly the production of 
synthetic rubber. 

Of these methods, the third appears to 
be the most promising and the Office of 
Production Management now is exploring 
all possible shortcuts toward large-scale 
expansion of present synthetic rubber 
facilities. 

Four plants now building, financed by 
the Defense Plant Corporation, RFC sub- 
sidiary, and due to be in production this 
year, will turn out 40,000 tons annually 
of general-purpose synthetic rubber. 
Current plans are to triple this capacity 
and it is believed this can be done in the 
present plants. Any further increases, 
however, represent additional construc- 
tion problems as well as problems of raw 
materials. 

It is possible we can achieve the 
120,000-ton production rate by the end 
of 1942. To do it we must rapidly in- 
crease our production of butadiene and 
benzol, basic ingredients of the general- 
purpose type of synthetic rubber, as well 
as certain polymers used in the process. 

Butadiene-type rubber is made from 
petroleum gases, as contrasted with the 
nheoprenes, made from coal, now in gen- 
eral use. We expect to manufacture (in 
addition to the general-purpose rubber) 
about 27,000 tons of neoprene and other 
special types of synthetic rubber in 1942, 
which, however, will be largely used for 
war equipment and will not help solve 
the general rubber problem. For certain 


What rubber resources remain open to us . 


RFC done to build up rubber stocks . 


to stretch our rubber supply? 


uses, such as resistance to oil and heat, 
synthetic rubber is superior to crude. It 
is being widely used for self-sealing gaso- 
line tanks for military airplanes. 


It will cost the Nation millions of dol- 
lars to make enough synthetic rubber to 
last through the emergency—just how 
many millions nobody knows for sure. 
And unless large-scale manufacture 
brings the cost down tremendously, syn- 
thetic rubber cannot compete on the mar- 
ket with crude rubber whenever it again 
becomes available. 


Native of Amazonia 


Crude rubber comes from the Hevea 
tree, a native of the jungles of the Ama- 
zon. Before 1910, the world’s supply of 
crude rubber was gathered by the natives 
of that vast wilderness in its liquid form 
of latex. At its peak, the wild rubber 
trade brought in from 60,000 to 70,000 
tons a year. 

The cultivation of the rubber tree in 
British Malaya and the establishment of 
great rubber plantations there brought 
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the jungle trade almost to a close. It 
never revived. Nowadays, not more than 
25,000 tons a year is brought out by itin- 
erant traders who ply the waters of the 
Amazon and its tributaries, and over 20 
percent of this is used in Brazilian 
factories. 


High rubber prices in the mid-twenties 
brought a feeble spark to the Amazon 
and production got up as high as 30,000 
tons after 4 years, then languished again 
as prices declined. 


It takes a long time for news to travel 
up these remote and distant backwaters 
of the world. No doubt the present 
emergency will bring a great increase in 
output from the Amazon country, but at 
its best it will not solve our present 
problem. 


The Guayule Plant 


There is no question that a large 
amount of satisfactory rubber can be 
produced in this country and Mexico 
from guayule. At present, according to 
published reports, guayule rubber is being 


Rubber Cargo from the Far East 
(Continued on p. 33) 
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Note——Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ez- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Treasury to Finance Grain Crop Pur- 
chases—Financing of the grain-crop 
purchases was discussed at a recent 
meeting between the Minister of Finance 
and the president of the Banco de la 
Nacién Argentina. According to the lo- 
cal press, the Minister stated that he 
felt the bank was in a position to pro- 
vide further funds for the coming grain- 
crop purchases, but that because of the 
present magnitude of the Government’s 
(Grain Regulating Board’s) debt to the 
bank for the crop purchases in question, 
it was best not to increase it. It was 
decided, therefore, that the bank would 
immediately examine the Minister’s new 
program, whereby, in effect, the National 
Treasury would provide ali funds neces- 
sary for financing the 1942 crops, using 
for the purpose money at its disposal 
and also any financial operations which 
it may consider convenient. The press 
states that the foregoing discussion also 
decided means for the payment by small 
installments of the Grain Board’s debt 
until such time as Congress may con- 
sider the problem as a whole. 

Freezing of Japanese Funds.—In a 
communication from the Minister of Fi- 
nance to the president of the Central 
Bank, on December 10, 1941, it was stated 
that all operations involving the direct 
or indirect transfer of funds or securi- 
ties between Japan and Argentina were 
temporarily suspended, effective immedi- 
ately, in view of the latest developments 
in the war situation. 

The Central Bank was directed to 
adopt the necessary measures to the 
foregoing end, but it was authorized to 
commit such operations in cases where 
they could not be postponed or when 
they would not cause the inconveniences 
which the resolution intended to avoid. 

The temporary suspension of the 
transfers was decided upon, the com- 
munication stated, “until the situation 
clears up and the measures suggested by 
the situation are adopted.” 

Outlook for 1941—On the basis of 
actual results for the first 9 months of 
1941, expenditures for the year are esti- 


mated at 1,135,200,000 pesos, excluding 
expenditure to be made from bond-issue 
proceeds, while revenues are estimated 
at 877,200,000 pesos. A deficit of 258,- 


000,000 pesos thus results. Of the fore- 
going estimated expenditures, 47,800,000 
pesos will be covered by funds from spe- 
cial accounts. 

Special Credits for Government Em- 
ployees.—A credit section for Government 
employees was opened, effective Decem- 
ber 11, at the Bank of the Nation and its 
branches. This section was created by 
law No. 12,715 which authorizes the in- 
vestment of 50,000,000 pesos for special 
loans to Government employees, up to a 
maximum of 4,000 pesos per person. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


December business was retarded 
slightly after the outbreak of hostilities 
between the United States and Japan 
early in December, but lost ground was 
recovered by the middle of the month. 
Christmas retail sales were slightly be- 
low normal. General business was ex- 
pected to continue at a good pace, with 
no immediate difficulties anticipated. 
Brazil’s share in the United States 1941- 
42 coffee quota—larger than that for the 
1940-41 crop year, but smaller than 
originally proposed for the present crop 
year—was expected to be filled without 
disturbance of the coffee price structure. 
Construction of public projects continues 
actively, but private construction is be- 
ginning to slacken. Credits and collec- 
tions, as a whole, remain favorable. The 
shipping situation was helped somewhat 
by the transference, during the month, 
to the Brazilian flag for the duration of 
the war, of eight Italian ships, which 
have been in Brazilian ports since the 
beginning of hostilities. 

The coffee market has been unsteady 
recently, largely because maximum prices 
in the United States have been out of 
line with minimum prices in Brazil. This 
condition has had the effect of retarding 
the movement of coffee on a large scale, 
but it is felt that as the crop year pro- 
gresses and demand increases, this price 
differential will disappear. The National 
Coffee Department is expected to act 
shortly on the new coffee quota for Brazil 
by increasing individual export quotas to 
take up the increase in the 1941-42 
Brazilian quota for the United States 
market, and to cancel the individual 
quotas of firms included in the Pro- 
claimed List. Because of damage to 
trees last year and unfavorable weather 


conditions in recent weeks, the 1942 Sf» 
Paulo coffee crop is expected to be be. 
low normal, but not as small as in 194), 
Therefore, no huge surpluses ar 
expected. 

Estimates of the Southern Brazil Co}. 
ton crop have not yet been revised over 
those of a month ago, when a bumper 
harvest was forecast. Although the firs 
official estimate of the 1941-42 crop ip 
northern Brazil was placed at 115,39 
metric tons, certain trade sources he. 
lieve that the figure will be considerably 
smaller, probably less than 100,000 tons. 

No important decline appears probable 
in public construction activity for the 
near future. Plans are being made by 
State and municipal governments to 
carry out many important public-works 
projects. However, under the surface 
there are strong indications of a slowing 
up of new projects in private construe. 
tion—attributed to rising costs, scarcity 
of supplies, and increasing difficulties ip 
obtaining financing. Financing com- 
panies, which have hitherto handled 
most construction projects in the Rio de 
Janeiro district, are now restricting 
credits and in many instances have dis- 
continued negotiations with prospective 
borrowers. 


Exchange and Finance 


Freezing of Aris Funds.—Decree law of 
December 9, 1941, controls all financial 
transactions of non-American countries 
actually engaged in war. Withdrawak 
of funds by Brazilian citizens has se 
ricusly weakened the position of Axis 
banks. The Bank of Brazil is granting 
licenses for essential requirements of 
Axis firms and individuals. 

1942 Budget of State of Sao Paulo— 
The budget of the Brazilian State of Sao 
Paulo for 1942 estimates both revenues 
and expenditures at 1,165,000 contos. 


British West Indies 


Economic Conditions 


More money was available for Christ 
mas shopping in Jamaica this year, and 
merchants report that, apart from the 
Christmas trade, business in the hard 
ware and textile lines was well main- 
tained at a good profit. Collections are 
prompt, and the number of over-due bills 
in the hands of banks is probably not 
more than a third of the number whith 
they held at the outbreak of the war in 
1939. Credits are easy. 

Exports to the end of Octobe 
amounted £3,369,307, compared with 
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¢2,622,126 for the first 10 months of 1940 
(Jamaica figures). 

Imports for the first 9 months show 
a total of £4,400,285. Lumber, cotton 
piece goods, tires and tubes for trucks, 
tobacco, and canned meats show in- 
creases in quantity compared with the 
first 9 months of 1940. There was very 
little change in the volume of trade in 
other lines. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Wool for Uniforms Exempt from Bar- 
pados Import Duty.—Wool, imported for 
local use in the manufacture of garments 
for the British forces, is exempted from 
import duty by an amendment to the 
Barbados customs tariff, published in a 
supplement to the Official Gazette, Octo- 
ber 27, 1941. 


Bul garia 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beer: Consumption Tax Increased.— 
The Bulgarian consumption tax on im- 
ported and domestic beer has been in- 
creased from 3.75 leva to 11.00 leva per 
liter, by law No. 76 of September 6, 1941, 
published in the Derzaven Vjestnik and 
effective on September 10, according to 
the Deutsches Handels-Archiv, Berlin, 
November 21, 1941. 

Wines: Consumption Tazes In- 
creased:-—The Bulgarian consumption 
taxes on imported and domestic wines 
of 1941 production and later have been 
increased by circular No. 101-A of the 
Finance Ministry, of September 3, 1941, 
published in the Derzaven Vjestnik of 
September 5.* 

Spices, Herbs, and Baking Powder: 
Pure-Food Requirements Established.* 

Dental and Mouth Preparations, 
Toothbrushes, etc.: Importation, Manu- 
facture, and Trade Regulated.* 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


As the result of Japan’s aggression in 
the Pacific, Canada on December 8 de- 
clared that a state of war had existed 
with that country as from December 7 
and invoked the usual measures against 
its trade and nationals. The exchange 
of goods, which had been virtually at a 
standstill since July when Japanese 
funds in Canada were frozen, was 
formally banned under Trading With 
the Enemy regulations. Japenese fish- 
ing boats were immobilized in British 
Colombia ports. All property in Can- 
ada of residents of the Japanese Emp’re 
or of Japanese-occupied territory, in- 
cluding Indochina, was placed in the 
custody of the Secretary of State. 

Paralleling action at Washington, 
steps were taken at Ottawa to conserve 
supplies of strategic materials imported 
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from the Far East. New controls were 
issued covering the use of tin, kapok, and 
rubber. Sale of tires and tubes made 
from new rubber was prohibited except 
as equipment on new vehicles. 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURE TO CEASE 
APRIL 1—GASOLINE To BE RATIONED 


ther important restrictions on the 
manufacture of civilian goods have been 
promulgated in the interest of the war 
program. It was announced on January 
5 that the manufacture of passenger 
automobiles would cease as soon as exist- 
ing inventories of already fabricated 
parts are assembled—probably at the end 
of March or the beginning of April. 
Production of light and medium trucks in 
1942 will be reduced 50 percent, and the 
output of heavy trucks will be limited to 
the number made in 1941. Curtailmert 
of production in the latter has not been 
ordered because they are considered 
necessary as highway freight carriers. 
The manufacture of a wide range of 
metal goods (toys, skates, metal signs, 
etc.) was prohibited from January 1, 
1942, while production of some other 
items (metal furniture, inner-spring 
mattresses, etc.) has been curtailed. 
Rationing of gasoline will go into effect 
April 1, 1942. On and after that date, 
purchases can be made only by the sur- 
render of coupons which will be issued 
with 1942 license plates. Rationing of 
other scarce goods is regarded as inevi- 
table. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, which is administering the gen- 
eral price control, will also administer 
the rationing through its regional organ- 
ization. Gradual standardization of 
civilian goods is in prospect also, both 
as a means of cutting costs in maintain- 
ing the price control and as a means of 
preventing the tieing up of stocks of 
critical materials in a wide variety of 
models and styles. 


TRADE VOLUME LOWER IN SOME LINES— 
Prices Boarp Drops INpivipuaL Li- 
CENSING 


Some lines of trade—including auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, and furniture— 
are reported to have registered declines 
since the restriction of installment credit 
buying was imposed in October, but the 
total volume of retail business remained 
high through December, and Christmas 
trade was reported the best in many 
years. In Vancouver, where black-outs 
were ordered immediately after hostili- 
ties began in the Pacific, volume fell off 
temporarily but later recovered. 

Fish has been exempted from the pro- 
visions of the over-all price control 
which became effective December 1, 
freezing prices at the maximum of the 
period September 15 to October 11. The 
Prices Board also has made an impor- 
tant change in its licensing system. The 
original requirement that individual 
firms in the foods, feeds, and clothing in- 
dustries be licensed has been suspended 
for an indefinite period, and manufac- 
turers and dealers in all commodities 
have been blanketed into the price con- 
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trol through a declaration of the Board 
that they are licensed. 

Imposition of the control has been 
followed by the expected stability in the 
wholesale price index for December. On 
the 26th of the month, this stood at 93.9 
compared with 94.0 in the first 2 weeks 
of November—high point of the war- 
time rise. The retail index for the 
month is not yet available. 


EXTENSION OF WAGE CONTROL 


The official cost-of-living index, which 
governs the amount of the cost-of-living 
bonus under the wage control, stood at 
116.3 (on the 1926 base) on November 1, 
compared with 115.5 on October 1. At 
the latest available date, therefore, the 
index shows a 15.4 percent rise in the 
cost of living since the outbreak of the 
war in August 1939. 

The scope of the wage control, which 
became effective November 15, has been 
extended. The exemption of firms not 
engaged on war contracts with less than 
50 employees, and of companies in the 
construction industry with less than 10 
employees, has been canceled. Salaried 
employees also have been brought into 
the control, but those receiving less than 
$3,000 a year may be paid a cost-of- 
living bonus. 


NEW PRODUCTION PLANS — INTEGRATION 


WITH UNITED STATES PRODUCTION BEING 
STUDIED 


A continued expansion of production 
and production plans for war supplies is 
indicated. Shipyards have been given 
new orders, and a new plant is being con- 
structed for the manufacture of ships’ 
boilers. Another large unit in the ex- 
tensive chemical-explosives and shell- 
filling program has been completed. The 
aircraft program has been revamped to 
enable the industry to concentrate its 
facilities on fewer types of planes. 

The possibilities of further action to 
integrate the production facilities of the 
United States and the Dominion are be- 
ing explored. The Joint War Production 
Committees of the two countries have 
recommended that legislative and ad- 
ministrative barriers, including tar:ffs, 
and other restrictions which impede the 
free flow of munitions and war supplies, 
be suspended or otherwise eliminated for 
the duration of the war, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States has directed 
that an investigation be made of the ex- 
tent to which legislative changes will be 
necessary to give full effect to this policy. 


MINES AND Forest Output EXPANDING— 
RISE IN NEWSPRINT PRICES 


Important capital expenditures are be- 
ing made in the nickel, woodpulp, lum- 
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ber, and paper-products industries under 
agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment which will grant special income- 
tax depreciation allowances in return for 
the expansion of production facilities. 
The agreements are authorized under a 
section of the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act of 1940 permitting tax conces- 
sions to companies which, by enlarging 
their exports, can bring in additional 
supplies of dollars. 

Dollar returns from exports should be 
increased by the recent action of one of 
the largest producers of newsprint in 
raising prices $3 a ton, effective with the 
second quarter of 1942. (Under the price 
control, the increase will apply only to 
exports.) The industry, along with gold, 
leads the exports to the United States. 
Production has been increasing recently, 
and shipments in November are reported 
at the high figure of 321,000 tons. 

Demand from the United States for 
Canadian lumber is reported active be- 
cause of wartime requirements. The 
market in Canada has been good also, 
though there has been some decline in 
construction awards, partly because 
most cf the contracts in the defense 
housing program have been let and 
partly because it is increasingly difficult 
to obtain materials for civilian use. 


LABOR DraFT BEING CONSIDERED 


A plan for the more effective mobiliza- 
tion of the Dominion’s labor resources for 
the war effort is reported to be receiving 
consideration. Employment has risen 
continuously in 1941 and, as reported to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, is 
now at the highest level ever reached, 
the staffs of the larger employers in in- 
dustry and trade numbering about 60 
percent more than at the beginning of 
the war period. Including the armed 


forces, the drain on manpower is said to 
have averaged about 50,000 per month. 
A supply of unskilled labor is still avail- 
able, but the transfer of workers from 
nonessential industries, and the more ex- 
tensive employment of women in indus- 
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try and in auxiliary military services, is 
in prospect. The Dominion Government 
has full power, under the Natural Re- 
sources Mobilization Act of June 1940, to 
draft men and women for any type of 
service within the country. 


New FOREIGN-TRADE RECORDS SET— 
ADDITIONAL PORK SUPPLIES FOR BRITAIN 


Foreign-trade returns for recent 
months show continued growth. The 
valuation reported for 11 months of 1941, 
$1,322,906,000 (Canadian) in imports 
and $1,470,531,000 in exports, is 35 per- 
cent above the 1940 value for these 
months. Business is very large with the 
United Kingdom, to which the Domin- 
ion is shipping increasing quantities of 
foodstuffs and war supplies, and with the 
United States, from which materials re- 
quired for the war effort are being drawn 
in considerable quantity. An interesting 
feature of the recent trade is the reap- 
pearance of substantial shipments to the 
Soviet Union. 

For the first time in years, shipments 
of flaxseed to the United States are re- 
ported. Shipments of rye to the United 
States are also heavy, but export permits 
for feeds continue to be withheld because 
of the demand in Canada, and the grant- 
ing of export permits for malting barley 
has been discontinued. 

The Bacon Board, which has con- 
tracted to supply Great Britain with 
600,000,000 pounds of bacon in the year 
begun October 1 last, has now agreed to 
send canned pork loaf and ham loaf also, 
to be made from heavy hogs. 


ANOTHER War LOAN IN FEBRUARY—TAX 
AGREEMENTS WITH THE PROVINCES 
EXPECTED 


The Minister of Finance said recently 
that another war loan will be floated in 
February for about $500,000,000. The 
terms have not yet been announced. The 
last loan, in June 1941, raised more than 
$800,000,000, including conversion of ma- 
turing issues. Approximately $1,400,- 
000,000 has been raised in public loans 
since the war began, and, in addition, 
more than $100,000,000 in war savings 
certificates. 

Representatives of the Provincial gov- 
ernments met in Ottawa during Decem- 
ber for discussions with the central Gov- 
ernment on the income-tax question. In 
imposing higher rates in the last Do- 
minion budget, the Federal Government 
offered to service the Provincial debt or 
grant the Provinces a subsidy in return 
for exclusive jurisdiction in the income- 
tax field. Announcement of a final set- 
tlement is expected. 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Additional Products Subject to Export 
Permit Requirements. —Further com- 
modities have been added to the list of 
goods for which export permits are re- 
quired when shipped from Canada to 
any destination, effective from Decem- 
ber 30, 1941, under a Canadian order in 
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council of December 23, according to 
Customs Memorandum No. 39 (Secong 
Revision) , Supplement No. 9, of Decem. 
ber 29, Ottawa. 

The articles added are shown under 
the following groups: 

Group 1. Field crop and vegetable 
seeds: wheat, rye, alfalfa, alsike, req 
clover, sweet clover, brome grass, crested 
wheat grass, millet, western rye gragg 
timothy, white clover, red top, Canadian 
blue grass, Kentucky blue grass, creeping 
red fescue, asparagus, beans (garden and 
field), beet, cabbage, carrot, cauliflower 
celery, corn (garden and field), Citron, 
cucumber, lettuce, muskmelon, mustarg 
onion, onion sets, parsnip, peas (garden 
and field), pepper, pumpkin, radish 
spinach, squash, vegetable marrow, to. 
mato, turnip, swede, mangel, and sugar 
beet. 

Group 2. Beef and calf pancreas. 

Group 8. Sodium hydrozide (Caustic 
soda or lye), arsenic acid and arsenioys 
acid, products containing arsenic acid 
and arsenious acid, calcium arsenate ang 
products containing calcium arsenate 
calcium hypochlorite and products con 
taining calcium hypochlorite, calomel 
and products containing calomel, carbon 
tetrachloride and products containing 
carbon tetrachloride, copper carbonate 
and products containing copper cg. 
bonate, mono-hydrate copper sulphate 
and products containing mono-hydrate 
copper sulphate, corrosive sublimate ang 
products containing corrosive sublimate, 
ethylene dichloride and products contain. 
ing ethylene dichloride, lead arsenate ang 
products containing lead arsenate, nito- 
tine sulphate and products containing 
nicotine sulphate, organic mercurials ang 
products containing organic mercurial, 
paradichlorbenzene and products con- 
taining paradichlorbenzene, sodium al 
minum fluoride and products containing 
sodium aluminum fluoride, sodium @- 
senite and products containing sodium 
arsenite, sodium hypochlorite and prod- 
ucts containing sodium hypochlorite 
sodium silicofluoride and products con- 
taining sodium silicofluoride, sulphur fo 
insecticide and fungicide use, and ta 
acids and products containing tar acids, 

Paints, varnishes, pigments and inks: 
paints, bituminous, liquid and _ plastic; 
paints, other, liquid; paints, kalsominea 
cold-water, dry; pigments of all kinds 
including pigments ground in Oil; var 
nishes; lacquers; japans; oil finish; wool 
fillers; driers, metallic, liquid or not; 
putty; thinners for nitrocelluose lacquer 
or paints; gums, varnish, natural or sy- 
thetic; ink, shoemakers’, printing, rote 
gravure, and writing. 

A number of changes were made it 
Group 8 which amend the list as follows: 

“Calcium cyanamid” should fread: 
“Calcium cyanimid and products Co 
taining calcium cyanamid”’; “caseit, 
casein glue and other casein manufat 
tures”, should read: “casein, casein glut 
and other casein products”; “formalde 
hyde” amended to read: “formaldehytt 
and products containing formaldehyde’, 
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«naphthalene” amended to read: “naph- 
thalene and products containing naph- 
thalene”; “rotenone” amended to read: 
“sotenone and products containing ro- 
tenone”’; “Sodium chlorate” amended 
to read: “sodium chlorate and products 
containing sodium chlorate” ; “strychnine 
and salts thereof” amended to read: 
“strychnine, strychnine salts, and prod- 
ucts containing strychnine”. 

A further order effective December 29, 
1941, exempts calcium carbide and sodium 
sulphate from the export-permit require- 
ments, when shipped to any part of the 
British Empire or the United States. 

Tin: Sale and Use of Canadian Stock 
Subject to Special Permission of Metals 
Controiler—Canadian stocks of tin and 
tin alloys, except for war or essential in- 
dustries, are under the control of the 
Metals Controller, according to instruc- 
tions issued by the Controller on De- 
cember 17, 1941, Ottawa. 

Effective from December 8, no pig tin 
may be sold without permission of the 
Metals Controller, except to war and es- 
sential industries. The manufacture of 
block tin pipe and Britannia metal is 
prohibited. Purchasers of tin and tin 
alloys are required to state the purpose 
for which the materials are to be used 
and to certify that stocks on hand plus 
the amount ordered do not constitute 
more than 30 days’ supply. 

There are certain restrictions on the 
use of virgin tin in the manufacture of 
body solders and of tin alloys, bearing or 
pabbitt metal, except for specified uses. 

Kapok: Distribution and Sale Con- 
trolled in Canada.—The Canadian Con- 
troller of Supplies has frozen all sup- 
plies of Kapok in Canada and has pro- 
hibited its sale except to the Federal 
Government, under an order dated De- 
cember 15, 1941, Ottawa. 

This praduct is essential for war pur- 
poses, and the freezing order was issued 
to assure supplies. The product comes 
chiefly from the Netherlands Indies. 

Radios: Canadian Production Further 
Restricted ——-To conserve metals and 
rubber for war purposes, the production 
of radios in Canada during January 1942 
will be reduced by 50 percent of the 
monthly average number of units made 
in 1940 (instead of 40 percent as previ- 
ously established) , under an order of the 
Canadian Controller of Supplies of De- 
cember 15, 1941, Ottawa. 

The new order does not indicate the 
quantity that may be produced monthly 
after January 1942. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 22, 1941, for previous announcement. | 

Domestic and Commercial Refrigera- 
tors: Further Curtailment of Produc- 
tion—The monthly production of 
domestic refrigerators has been reduced, 
effective from January 1, 1942, from 75 
percent to 60 percent of the monthiy 
average number of units made in 1940, 
and of commercial refrigerators from 90 
percent to 75 percent of the monthly 
average value of units made in 1940, 
under two orders issued by the Controller 
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of Supplies, dated December 15, 1941, 
Ottawa. 

The reduction on commercial refrig- 
erators is equivalent to a reduction in 
quota from 75 percent to 60 percent of 
the monthly average number of units 
made in 1940. 

Production in excess of the amounts 
indicated will not be permitted without 
the written approval of the Controller. 
The orders do not include units intended 
for the Departments of Munitions and 
Supply or National Defense. 

From January 1, 1942, no industrial 
refrigerators, air-conditioning or comfort 
cooling systems may be sold or installed 
without a permit from the Controller of 
Supplies. Industrial refrigerators are 
defined as refrigerators or refrigerating 
systems having a capacity of 5 horse- 
power or more. 


[These orders amend the order of October 
20, 1941, referred to in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of November 22, 1941.] 


Washing Machines: Production Further 
Curtailed——The monthly production of 
electric and gasoline washing machines 
for household use, and other washing 
machines with metal tubs, is reduced, 
effective from January 1, 1942, from 75 
percent to 60 percent of the monthly av- 
erage number of units made in 1940, and 
of commercial laundry equipment from 
75 percent of the monthly average num- 
ber of units to 75 percent of the monthly 
average value of such equipment made 
in 1940 (about 60 percent of the monthly 
average number of units), under two 
orders issued by the Canadian Controller 
of Supplies on December 15, 1941, Ottawa. 

Production in excess of the above 
amounts is subject to the approval of 
the Controller. The orders do not apply 
to units intended for the Departments of 
Munitions and Supply or National 
Defense. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Octo- 


ber 25 and November 8, 1941, for previous 
announcements. ] 


~ Chile 
Exchange and Finance 


Proposed Tax Increases To Cover 1942 
Budget Deficit —At the time the Govern- 
ment presented to Congress its budget 
proposals for 1942, which showed an 
excess of expenditure over estimated rev- 
enues of 171,000,000 pesos, it was stated 
that at a later date measures would be 
proposed to provide the additional rev- 
enue necessary to cover this deficit. The 
measures in question were submitted in 
the form of a draft law dated December 
9, 1941, the text of which was published 
in the press on December 17. 

The message accompanying the pro- 
posed law reiterates the previous state- 
ments of the Minister of Finance that the 
1940 budget closed with a deficit of 120,- 
000,000 pesos and that the budget deficit 
for 1941 is estimated at 12'7,000,000—so 
the year 1942 will begin with an overdraft 
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by the Treasury of nearly 250,000,000 
pesos. While it is admitted that this 
has been due in part to the higher cost of 
materials, it is pointed out that it is also 
due to the approval by Congress of vari- 
ous laws increasing salaries without pro- 
viding the necessary additional revenue. 
Figures are furnished showing increases 
by Congress in expenditures as proposed 
by the Government amounting to 82,- 
000,000 pesos and the passage of laws 
increasing salaries (which originated in 
Congress) calling for 48,000,000 pesos— 
making a total increase of 130,000,000 
pesos for which Congress is responsible. 

As for the proposed 1942 budget, new 
expenditures authorized by Congress and 
modifications made by the Mixed Budget 
Committee call for an additional 39,- 
000,000 pesos, which is partially offset by 
an estimated increase of 20,000,000 pesos 
in revenue, so that the indicated deficit 
now stands at 190,000,000 pesos. To 
cover this deficit, the Government pro- 
poses sharp increases in income-tax 
rates, higher taxes on beer and wines, 
and an additional tax of 10 percent on 
imports of luxuries. 

No estimate is given as to the amount 
of revenue that the new’taxes may be 
expected to yield, but it is made clear 
that they are intended to cover oniy the 
1942 deficit of 190,000,000 pesos and not 
to provide funds for the accumulated 
deficits of previous years. 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Prohibitions or Restrictions Estab- 
lished for Exports of Specified Agricul- 
tural Products—Permits are to be re- 
fused, until the next harvest, for exports 
of rice, onions, potatoes, cheese, flour, 
wheat, corn, and bran, and until further 
notice the export of green vegetables is 
prohibited, by terms of a joint an- 
nouncement on December 27, 1941, by 
the Chilean Exchange Control Commis- 
sion and the Agricultural Export Board. 
Also, without qualification as to time 
limit, export permits will not be granted 
for domestic varieties of beans for local 
consumption, nor for livestock except 
breeding stock. In addition, exporta- 
tion of canned milk, fruits, and vege- 
tables will be permitted only to those 
countries which obligate themselves to 
return to Chile the equivalent quantity 
of tin plate used for containers for such 


shipments. 
Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finance s.—Budgetary 
revenues during the period January 1 to 
December 20, 1941, totaled 73,163,000 
pesos, according to preliminary figures 
released by the Ministry of Finance, 
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compared with. 73,533,000 pesos in the 
corresponding period of 1940. The to- 
tal for the 1940 period, however, includes 
2,000,000 pesos advanced by the Govern- 
ment on Dec mber 20, 1940, by the Cuban 
affiliate of a United States oil company, 
while the 1941 total does not include 
revenues collected for a similar amount 
which were applied to the repayment of 
the above advance. Moreover, the 1941 
total does not include the proceeds from 
the blanket tax surcharges created by 
the Emergency Tax Law of September 8, 
1941, which totaled 1,279,000 pesos up to 
and including December 20. 


Budgetary expenditures during the 
1941 period totaled 175,395,000 pesos, 
against 77,127,000 pesos during the same 
period of 1940. 

Freezing of Aris and Other Funds.— 
Decree No. 3366 of December 15, 1941, 
promuigated in the Official Gazette of 
December 16, 1941, prohibits the exporta- 
tion of means of payment of all kinds to 
countries at war with Cuba, as weil as 
to those countries which have restricted 
the payment of credits belonging to 
Cubans or to residents of Cuba. 


Decree No. 3366 also provides that all 
firms or individuals sending funds abroad 
or receiving remittances from abroad 
must submit sworn statements setting 
forth the nature and object thereof. 

Prior to decree No. 3366, there was pro- 
mulgated decree No. 3343 of December 
12 (Official Gazette of December 12, 
1941), which, inter alia, froze all funds 
in Cuba belonging to nationals of coun- 
tries at war with Cuba or allied with such 
countries, and subjected to the supervi- 
sion of an Enemy-Property Custodian all 
business, financial, and trade transac- 
tions of enemy aliens. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Economic Conditions 


Banking circles report credits and col- 
lections as better than average, and are 
generally satisfied with present business 
trends, which they believe to be very en- 
couraging, particularly as regards the 
1942 prospects for Dominican exports. 

According to newspaper reports, total 
Dominican Government revenues for No- 
vember of 1941 ‘were $1,006,838, compared 
with $654,256 collected during November 
1940, representing an increase of $352,582. 

Customs tariff collections amounted to 
$207,327 and customs internal revenue 
collections to $298,294 during the same 
month. The combined total of $505,621 
is $57,901 above the combined total for 
November 1940. 
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Total imports for the first 7 months of 
1941 are valued at $6,317,590, compared 
with $6,186,359 for the corresponding 
1940 period (Dominican figures). 

The present export position of the 
Dominican Republic is encouraging. 
During 1941 every important export 
product except sugar showed a marked 
increase in total value. 

Dominican exports for the first 11 
months of 1941 were valued at $16.080,- 
710, compared with $17,578,350 for the 
corresponding period of 1940. 

The sugar industry, though having a 
bad 1940-41 sugar year, appears to have 
excellent prospects for the 1941-42 crop. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues—Total rev- 
enues for November 1941 were $1,007,000, 
compared with $654,000 in November 
1940, according to newspaper reports. 
Customs collections and internal rev- 
enues accounted for nearly half of the 
November 1941 total, being $207,000 and 
$298,000, respectively. The combined 
total of $505,000 is $58,000 above that for 
November 1940. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beeswax: Export Standards Slightly 
Modified —Beeswax for export is to be 
packed in sacks or hampers of 60 kilo- 
grams (132 pounds), instead of 70 kilo- 
grams (154 pounds) as previously pro- 
vided by executive regulation No. 1271, 
according to executive regulation No. 
1343, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
the Dominican Republic, November 29, 
1941. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Decem- 


ber 27, 1941, for previous announcement of 
executive regulation No. 1271.] 


Ecuador 


Economic Conditions 


Business returned to normal during 
November, following the unsettled con- 
ditions of several previous months, with 
banks making loans on commercial doc- 
uments and foreign trade resuming its 
usual trend. Importers continued their 
appeals for removal of all import restric- 
tions, and the Exchange Control Board 
promised to increase the allotment of 
dollar exchange during the next 3 
months. Drastic measures have been 
enacted by the Government to control 
prices, which have risen from 10 to 30 
percent, and additional legislation on 
this subject is anticipated. 

The Export Control Board, established 
by the decree of October 31, 1941, has 
been set up by the Government and was 
scheduled to begin its functions on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, with offices in Guayaquil, 
Manta, and Bahia de Caraquez. Chief 
functions of the Board: (1) To inspect 
all products exported; (2) to take 
samples and examine all types of con- 
tainers, to determine whether or not 
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they comply with all legal requirements, 
(3) to grant export permits to shipment, 
for which special requirements have been 
established; (4) to inspect warehouses 
and transportation facilities; and () 
to study export conditions and recom. 
mend methods by which shipments may 
be improved. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The value of exports for the month of 
October and for the first 10 months of 
1941 were 24 percent and 18 percent 
higher respectively than in the compara. 
ble periods of 1940. There was also ay 
increase in the value of imports during 
November 1941, compared with the same 
month of 1940, but imports for the 10. 
month period showed a decline of more 
than 16 percent. 


AGRICULTURE 


Less activity than usual was observed 
in agricultural circles, with a crop failure 
in the coffee-producing province of Los 
Rios, and smaller sales of cacao for the 
Christmas season in the United States 
than had been expected. The rice crop, 
however, was the best in years, and the 
cotton crop promised to be superior to 
that of last year and to satisfy all loca] 
requirements. Various rice contracts 
have been concluded with buyers in Bo. 
livia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Panama, and 
Venezuela, and Ecuadoran growers are 
enlarging their rice plantations. Con- 
siderable interest is still manifested in 
the activities of the agricultural mission 
from the United States, which has moved 
its headquarters to Quito for the rainy 
season from December to May. 


Exchange and Finance 


Increase in Exchange Allotment for 
First Quarter of 1942.—At a meeting of 
the Administrative Council of the Cen- 
tral Bank held on December 23, 1941, the 
allotment of monthly exchange quotas 
of $1,500,000 was approved for the 
months of January, February, and March 
1942. Throughout 1941 the monthly al- 
lotment was fixed at $1,000,000. 

Government Finances.—The deficit for 
1941, according to data available on No- 
vember 30, will amount to approximately 
12,000,000 sucres. 

Customs receipts at the port of Guaya- 
quil, through which approximately 9% 
percent of Ecuadoran imports pass, to- 
taled 35,337,000 sucres for the period 
January 1 to November 30, 1941, com- 
pared with 40,474,000 for the correspond- 
ing period of 1940. 


El] Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Business: activities during December 
continued at the same high level ob 
served in recent months, and on the 
whole the Christmas holiday trade was 
up to normal. Following El Salvador'’s 
declaration of war against Japan, Gel- 
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many, and Italy early in the month, all 
transactions with nationals of these 
three countries were prohibited. This 
action had comparatively little effect on 
the Republic’s economy, however, as the 
part played by these nationals in finance 
and commerce was never a large one. 

The coffee market was fairly active 
during the first 10 days of the month but 
pecame duller later as a result of the 
fixing of maximum prices by the United 
states. A normal crop of probably about 
925,000 bags was expected; it was esti- 
mated that about 60 percent of this new 
narvest had already been sold by grow- 
ers and exporters—with about half of 
this sold abroad. 

As a result of the highly successful 
local administration of the coffee-control 
system, El Salvador was in an excellent 
position for the orderly marketing of the 
1941-42 crop. 

Private-residence and commercial 
construction continued at a good pace 
during December, and the Government 
road-building program was pushed. The 
fact that large numbers of skilled and 
unskilled laborers have been contracted 
for work in the Canal Zone has had the 
effect of raising wage levels for mechan- 
ics and other workers in San Salvador 
and the other large population centers. 

Credits were rather tight and collec- 
tions exceptionally good during the 
month. 

AGRICULTURE 


A fairly large surplus of previous-crop 
cotton presented something of a problem 
during the past few months, but the 
coming crop was expected to be small be- 
cause of the ravages of locusts, and the 
year’s supply was estimated as just about 
equal to the local demand. A larger- 
than-usual sugar crop was foreseen, with 
Honduras expected to absorb the surplus, 
as in past years. Food crops have also 
been affected by the locusts; the bean 
harvest should be rather small but the 
corn crop normal. No actual shortage 
of these basic food crops was expected. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Practically all the foreign trade of 
the Republic continued to be with the 
United States. Export and import sta- 
tistics were not available, but the trend 
may be seen from the fact that the cus- 
toms receipts for the first 11 months of 
1941 were 1.4 percent lower as regards 
imports than the corresponding period 
of 1940, and 5.8 percent higher as re- 
gards exports. Export revenues are de- 
rived almost entirely from a tax on coffee 
shipments. 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
finances continue to show an exception- 
ally large deficit in contrast to the sur- 
plus up to the year 1940, and an effort 
is being made to decrease expenditures. 
Aloan of about $1,500,000 has been nego- 
tiated in the United States, and this will 
be used primarily to continue the road- 
building program, 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Customs receipts for 11 months of 1941 
totaled $3,848,000, compared with $3,- 
861,000 in the corresponding period of 


Fiji Islands 


Tarif{[s and Trade Controls 


Copra: Exportation Made Subject to 
License.* 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payment of Export Premiums to Co- 
lonial Producers Authorized.—The Gov- 
ernors General, Governors of French 
colonies, and chiefs of territories under 
control of the French Secretary of State 
have been authorized, when they deem 
is necessary, to pay directly to the pro- 
ducers the amount of the premiums 
granted to exporters of colonial prod- 
ucts, by French law No. 3583 of August 
22, 1941, published in the Journal Officiel 
of August 28. 


French Indochina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sardines: Pure-Food Regulations Mod- 
ified —Until normal economic relations 
with foreign countries are resumed, reg- 
ulations concerning sardines have been 
modified to permit the importation of 
“sardinia melanosticta,” by a govern- 
ment order of August 16, published in 
the Journal Officiel de l’Indochine Fran- 
caise of August 20, 1941. Heretofore the 
importation of canned fish under the 
name of sardines was restricted to “alosa 
pilchardus.” 

[Regulations and standards applying to 
sardines were announced in COMMERCE RE- 
Ports Of April 14, 1934. Owners of Trade 
Promotion Series No. 114, Canned Foods in 
Asia, Africa, and Oceania; should note the 


relaxation of these regulations on page 94 of 
their copy.] 


French West 
Africa 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Products Containing Saccharine: Im- 
portation Permitted in French West 
Africa and French Togoldand.* 

Industrial Alcohol: Monopoly Created 


-in French Guinea.* 


Greece 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Importation from Clearing Countries 
Unrestricted.* 
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Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Blocking of Azis Funds—Following 
Guatemala’s declaration of a state of 
war with Japan on December 8 and with 
Germany and Italy on December 11, in- 
structions were issued by the Ministry 
of Finance to all local banking institu- 
tions to block the funds of all nationals 
of those countries and to abstain from 
carrying on any operations in which 
such nationals might be interested, ex- 
cept on the express order of the Ministry 
of Finance. 

Executive decree No. 2654, of Decem- 
ber 23, 1941, provides for a series of spe- 
cial taxes to be levied against nationals 
of all the Axis countries now at war with 
the United States and Great Britain. 
The proceeds of such taxes will be used 
preferentially for purposes of national 
defense. The taxes are to be levied 
against all individuals who by origin or 
nationality are citizens of Japan, Ger- 
many, Italy, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Finland, or other states or nations 
waging war against the Americas, and 
are to be effective as long as the present 
emergency lasts. 


Haiti 
Economic Conditions 


The present economic situation in 
Haiti appears good. Recent Govern- 
ment revenues were above the 1940 level, 
and Haitian products continue to bring 
higher prices abroad. In consequence, 
it is anticipated that increasing purchas- 
ing power and expanding export and im- 
port trade will continue to be reflected 
in improved Government revenues. 
Marketing of the new cotton crop re- 
mains a problem. 
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Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Government 
revenues for November 1941 totaled 
881,000 lempiras, while expenditures were 
754,000. Comparative figures for No- 
vember 1940 are, respectively, 852,000 and 
807,000 lempiras. 

Exchange Situation.—Remittances of 
dollar exchange are being made for all 
current transactions in 1 to 3 days. 

Freezing of Axis Funds.—A freezing 
control has been recently established by 
the Honduran Government on funds of 
all nationals of Italy, Germany, and 
Japan. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuller’s Earth: Import Duty In- 
creased.—The Mexican import duty on 
Fuller’s earth has been increased from 
0.01 to 0.010 peso per gross kilogram, un- 
der provisions of a decree published De- 
cember 9, 1941, to become effective 10 
days thereafter. 

The rate of import duty on this prod- 
uct will be fixed by the Mexican Tariff 
Commission every 3 months, between the 
20th and 25th of the months of March, 
June, September, and December, to 
become effective on the first of the fol- 
lowing month, and will be based on the 
Selling price of the domestic product in 
relation to the price in foreign markets. 

Various Products Made Subject to 
Prior Export Permits.—The exportation 
from Mexico of aluminum, tin-plate 
sheets, corrugated rods, structural iron, 
steel, iron scrap, black sheeting, gal- 
vanized sheeting, black and galvanized 
tubing, calcium carbide, wool, wheat, 
cotton floss, hides, oil seeds, cement, 
amorphous phosphorus, medicinal prod- 
ucts, hand tools, and bone has been made 
subject to prior export permits from the 
Department of National Economy, ac- 
cording to a Mexican Presidential de- 
cree, published and effective December 
19, 1941. 

That Department will authorize the 
exportation of these products only when 
in its opinion the needs of the domestic 
market have been satisfied. 


Netherlands West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surinam’s Export Taz on Rice.—A new 
export tax on rice was announced by the 
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government of Surinam under date of 
November 18, 1941. The tax is based on 
the export f. 0. b. price per bag of 100 
kilograms, as follows: 80 percent of any 
amount above 10.60 florins for white rice 
containing up to 20 percent broken grain; 
80 percent of any amount above 10 
florins for white rice with more than 20 
percent broken grain; 80 percent of any 
amount above 6.40 florins for broken or 
brewers’ rice; 80 percent of any amount 
above 5.00 florins for paddy. For brown 
steamed rice the above prices are raised 
1 fiorin per 100 kilograms. 

All shipping documents are required 
to be submitted to the Collector of Cus- 
toms of Surinam, and the tax must be 
paid to the Colonial Receiver before 
shipment is made. Fines of 500 to 1,000 
florins may be imposed for incorrect 
statement as to broken rice content or 
false price. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The forward movement of business 
that marked 1941 as one of the most 
prosperous years in Panama’s history 
was Sharply accelerated in December by 
generous holiday buying, notwithstand- 
ing consumer complaints about high 
prices. In such durable-goods lines as 
household electrical appliances, con- 
sumer interest was especially strong, al- 
though the market was undersupplied 
with respect to some articles. Shops 
dealing in all kinds of apparel, jewelry, 
novelties, and furnitufe report unusually 
heavy sales. U.S. toys experienced in- 
creased popularity in consequence of the 
low inventories of Japanese goods. 
Dealers suggest that the market for U. S. 
toys can be further improved if manu- 
facturers supplying this type of goods 
will furnish printed instructions in Span- 
ish for mechanical devices and games. 
They believe that a wide variety of 
cheaper items would probably find a good 
sale in Panama. 

Banks describe collections and general 
business as the best in 15 years, adding 
that buying power was more widespread 
and more generously used. 

The Government has launched an in- 
tensive study of the cost of living, and 
is expected to apply tariff cuts to com- 
modities other than potatoes—the only 
staple so far affected by reductions. It 
is also attempting to foster increased 
agricultural development for the purpose 
of improving the yield of crops economi- 
cally suitable for cultivation in Panama. 

A further reflection of economic im- 
provement and confidence in the future 
is the large volume of commercial con- 
struction, including several new mercan- 
tile establishments. 


Exchange and Finance 


1941-42 Budget—The national budget 
for the 1941-42 biennium in the sum of 
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$30,000,000 has been approved by the 
Executive and represents an increase of 
approximately $5,000,000 over the pre. 
vious budget. 


Portugal 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Fish: Export Taxes In. 
creased—The Portuguese export taxes 
on canned sardines and other canneg 
fish were increased by ministerial order 
No. 9941, published in the Diario do Goy. 
erno of November 28, 1941, and effective 
immediately. 

The increased rates of the tax, in paper 
escudos per kilogram (former rates jp 
parentheses), are as follows: Tuna and 
Similar species, in oil or sauce, 0,6) 
(0.40); all other fish in oils or sauces 
0.50 (0.15 or 0.25); all other conserves 
of fish, 0.40 (0.10). 

[These taxes are in addition to the export 
duty of 0.01 gold escudo per kilogram, ap. 


nounced in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 8, 1941.] 


Reunion 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Vanilla: Production, Preparation, Cir- 
culation, and Exportation Regulated.* 


Spain 


Economic Conditions 


Mercantile credits and_ collections 
throughout Spain remained unchanged 
during November 1941, with credit abun. 
dant and collections prompt. 

According to reports from Vigo, the 
market for Government bonds in that 
region, which had previously remained 
firm, has slackened considerably. Little 
or no demand is noted, and it has been 
reported that financial houses holding 
large blocks of these bonds are attempt- 
ing to market them, without notable 
success, 

During November the Barcelona stock 
and bond market continued its down- 
ward trend. 

By an order effective November 3§, 
1941, owners of unblocked savings at- 
counts can withdraw up to 1,000 pesetas, 
provided the balance was that large, and 
the entire amount, if the balance is les 
than 1,000 pesetas. 

The retail price index in Barcelom 
continued to mount, reflecting only off- 
cial prices—“bootleg” prices being much 
higher for many articles. 

Press reports state that during 19 
a total of 281,000,000 pesetas was x: 
pended in Spain for construction of § 
total of 4,263 buildings. 
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Switzerland 


Economic Conditions 


SupPLY SITUATION CONTINUES TO 
DETERIORATE 


Since the outbreak of war Switzerland 
has devoted every effort to the efficient 
utilization and conservation of existing 
stocks of essential commodities and to 
securing additional supplies from all 
available sources. However, shortages of 
many items, including vital foodstuffs, 
are constantly becoming more acute. 
Difficulties encountered by efforts to- 
ward maintaining communications with 
oversea producers continue to increase, 
while the trend toward higher prices, 
which accompanies the shortage of com- 
modities, currently constitutes a most 
serious menace to Swiss monetary 
stability. 

Revised regulations for rationing in 
Switzerland have been issued by the Fed- 
eral Department of Public Economy in 
a decree effective from December 1, 1941, 
which formulates the basic principles of 
the system of distribution. It prohibits 
the sale and delivery of rationed food- 
stuffs by manufacturers and all branches 
of the trade except in the quantities pre- 
scribed in valid ration cards. Suppliers 
of nonrationed foodstuffs are required to 
restrict sales to consumers to levels com- 
mensurate with the normal needs of the 
latter and to treat all alike, so far as 
possible, while sales of such items, for 
processing or resale, are to be held to nor- 
mal pre-war quantities. The acceptance 
of orders for the delivery or reservation 
of large quantities of goods is prohibited. 
It is also contrary to regulations for 
dealers to refuse to sell Scarce commodi- 
ties unless other more available articles 
are also purchased at the same time. 

Although acreage has been increased, 
domestic bread grain available from the 
1941 harvest is estimated as amounting 
to only three-fourths of that secured in 
1938. Consequently, despite bread ra- 
tioning and other conservation measures, 
it cannot be made to cover more than 
one-third of the country’s needs. 

Shortage of corn and wheat feed has 
already caused a drastic reduction in 
poultry flocks, with an important de- 
cline in egg production. Egg imports 
have also fallen off sharply and ration- 
ing of supplies to bakeries, food factories, 
and individual consumers had to be re- 
sorted to on December 3, 1941. Prior 
to the war a per capita egg consumption 
of three per week was reached, while the 
present allowance is three per month. 
It is hoped that by increasing the areas 
under cultivation the supply of poultry 
feed can be increased, with favorable re- 
sults in the egg supply. 


MEAT AND MILK SUPPLIES 


Supply of meat available in Switzer- 
land has continued to decrease because 
of diminished numbers of livestock, in 
tun a result of an accentuating lack 
of imported feed and extension of culti- 
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vated areas at the expense of meadow- 
land. It was estimated that slaughter- 
ings in December 1941 would not exceed 
35 percent of the average for that month 
in 1939 and 1940. To reduce meat con- 
sumption, 2 meatless days per week were 
decreed in May 1941, while in November 
this was increased to 3 days (Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday) on which the 
purchase, sale, and consumption of meat 
and meat products of all kinds (with 
minor exceptions) is prohibited. 

Reduction of cattle herds has adversely 
affected the Swiss milk supply. Fresh 
milk has not yet been rationed, but its 
distribution is closely supervised. To 
help maintain an adequate supply to the 
public, the production of cheese has been 
curtailed and the consumption of butter 
restrained by rationing. Condensed milk 
is not sold to the consumer in more than 
1-can lots. 

Several other foods (coffee, tea, edible 
oils, etc.), and also a variety of addi- 
tional necessities, such as gasoline, lubri- 
cants, soap, clothing, and footwear are 
now distributed to consumers only by 
ration cards. 

In the industrial field, the list of mate- 
rials that can be processed or sold only 
under a system of drastically restrictive 
controls is constantly increasing, while 
official supervision of agricultural activi- 
ties shows a pronounced trend toward 
extension. 


RESTRICTION OF USE OF ELECTRIC CURRENT 


Various restrictions on the use of elec- 
tric current in Switzerland have been 
formulated in an order of November 3, 
1941, published in the Feuille Officielle 
Suisse du Commerce of November 11, 
effective from November 15. Current 
used for street lighting is to be reduced 
by 30 percent, compared with the pre- 
ceding year, and a general 15 percent 
reduction will be made in the energy 
supplied consumers, though special con- 
sideration will be given to enterprises 
of strategic importance. Show-win- 
dow illumination and all other electric 
advertising must be shut off at 8:30 p. m. 
daily. 


Syria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trading With Germany and Italy Pro- 
hibited.—Dealings with the enemy (Ger- 
many and Italy) or territory invaded 
by the enemy, including France and 
territory of French Empire not aligned 


with the Allied cause, are prohibited un-. 


der decrees recently issued by the Dele- 
gate General of Free France in Syria and 
the Lebanon. This prohibition applies 
not only to subjects and firms resident 
in or organized under the laws of the 
enemy territory, but also to concerns 
established in neutral countries which 
are dependent in any manner on enemy 
funds or are under enemy control. 
Contracts entered into between any 
persons or concerns in Syria and Leb- 
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anon or abroad and enemy firms after is- 
suance of these decrees are void. Debts 
payable to enemy persons are to be paid 
to the Sequestrator General at the 
Banque de Syrie et du Liban. 


All enemy property, tangible and in- 
tangible, is to be seized and placed un- 
der sequestration even if the owners have 
acquired Lebanese, Syrian, Allied, or neu- 
tral nationality. If the firm placed un- 
der sequestration manufactures articles 
indispensable for national economy, au- 
thorization may be granted for its con- 
tinued operation. 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


Arrangements With British India for 
Relief From Double Excess-Profits Taz.— 
An order in council of November 11, 1941, 
declares that arrangements have been 
made by the United Kingdom with the 
Government of India providing for the 
giving of relief from double taxation in 
accordance with the following principles: 
(1) that there shall be computed the 
amount of excess-profits tax which 
would be payable in the United King- 
dom and in British India if excess-profits 
tax in the other territory and national- 
defense contribution in the United King- 
dom were disregarded except in comput- 
ing capital; and (2) that such amount 
of relief from tax shall be given in each 
territory as bears to the lower of the two 
amounts so computed the same propor- 
tion as the amount for that territory 
bears to the sum of the two amounts. 


Iraq Placed in Sterling Area—The 
United Kingdom Treasury has issued an 
order providing that Iraq is included in 
the list of countries in the sterling area, 
effective November 28, 1941. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


* CuILE.—The training of civilian pilots 
in Chile is carried on by the Aero Club 
of Chile, Av. Bulnes 80, Santiago, through 
its School of Civil Aviation. There is no 
other organized school of civilian avia- 
tion in Chile, although the affiliated aero 
clubs in Temuco, Magallanes, Puerto 
Montt, Valparaiso, Tarapaca, Curico, 
Porvenir, Valdivia, Concepcion, Osorno, 
and Atacoma provide such instruction as 
their limited resources permit. 

By law No. 6602 of July 29, 1940, the 
10-centavos-per-quintal tax on exports 
and imports was increased to 25 cen- 
tavos, it being provided that 10 percent 
of the increased yield of this tax should 
be turned over to the Aero Club of Chile 
for civil-aviation development. Re- 
cently a campaign has been conducted 
to obtain subscriptions from the public 
for development of civil aviation in Chile, 
and this is said ‘to have yielded approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 pesos. In addition it 
has just been reported in the press that 
the Corporacioén de Fomento has author- 
ized a loan for the purchase of equipment 
by the Aero Club. Specific information 
as to the club’s plans for such purchases 
is not yet obtainable. 

The training of military pilots is car- 
ried on by the Subsecretariat of Aviation, 
Ministry of National Defense, at its 
school (El Bosque) near Santiago. 
There are now 24 primary students and 
13 advanced students. 

The school is completely subsidized and 
is an Air Force school. Courses offered 
are (as much as possible) the same as 
offered in the United States. They are 
being directed by the United States Mil- 
itary Mission. 


Automotive 
Products 


* Canapa.—In November 1941, Canadian 
exports of automotive products (Domin- 
ion figures) reached a total value of $13,- 
537,885, a gain of 19.4 percent over the 
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October 1941 valuation of $11,339,268 and 
29.5 percent higher than the $10,448.- 
652 shipped in November 1940. The 
November 1941 valuation included 997 
passenger cars valued at $739,145, 10,801 
trucks at $10,787,301, and parts worth 
$2,011,439—compared with 1,052 passen- 
ger cars at $595,439, 10,092 trucks at $8,- 
866,450, and parts at $1,877,379 in Octo- 
ber 1941. Similar shipments in Novem- 
ber 1940 consisted of 93 passenger cars 
valued at $63,951, 8.356 trucks at $9,541,- 
142, and parts worth $843,559. 

Although exports of passenger cars 
declined in number from October 1941, 
they increased in value as a result of 
greater shipments in the higher-priced 
classifications. Passenger-car exports by 
price categories were divided as follows 
(with shipments in October 1941 in pa- 
renthesis): 62 units (306) valued at $500 
or less; (771 (708) over $500 up to $1,000; 
and 164 (38) over $1,000. 

Truck shipments included the follow- 
ing: 2,715 units (1,933) 1-ton or less ca- 
pacity and 8,086 (8,159) over 1-ton 
capacity. 

Cumulative exports in the first 11 
months of 1941 reached a record valua- 
tion of $139,676,063, a gain of 170 percent 
over shipments in the same period of 
1940, which were valued at $51,653,213. 
The 1941 exports included 11,657 passen- 
ger cars valued at $5,991,177 (17,414 units 
at $6,837,287 in the 1940 period), 124,981 
trucks at $115,905,862 (53,282 at $35,- 
281.485), and parts worth $17,779,024 
($9,534,441). 


* PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—September 1941 
sales continued at the depressed level of 
the preceding few months, with only 124 
cars and 279 trucks sold. According to 
a special survey just completed, dealers 
had in stock in September 513 passenger 
cars and 474 trucks. About double the 
number of both passenger cars and 
trucks was in stock on September 30, 
1940. Imports of cars in September 
reached the lowest total since April 1939, 
while truck imports were the lowest since 
February 1941. Arrivals included 46 
passenger cars and 74 trucks, compared 
with 60 and 95 respectively in September 
1940, all from the United States. 

Sales of automotive parts were off 10 
to 15 percent in September. 


Beverages 


* Costa Rica.—There is a fair market 
for various kinds of wines. An estimate 
of the demand may be obtained from 
the following figures indicating imports 
according to quantity and value for the 
year 1940 (Costa Rican figures) : 








——. 


Kind Quantity Value 


LS | ee ena 


United States 

Kilograms currency 
White wine-_- sane 52, 789 $10, 271 
&parkling wines - 135 
Fruit wines (‘vino de 
frutas’’) : 49, 776 9, 124 
After-dinner wines (‘‘vino 
generoso’’) 7 72, 403 18, 757 
Medicinal wines = i 395 24 
Red wines : 102, 967 13, 855 
Vermouth wine- -- 17, 331 3, 305 











—_ 


Wines from Chile are most popular, 

Prices cover an almost unlimited 
range, but in general the red and white 
wines which meet the greatest demand 
are those selling at $US0.80 per bottle, 
or $US7.12 per dozen, at retail. A popu- 
lar though more expensive wine is the 
Rhine type which sells at $US1.24 per 
bottle. 

In the opinion of the dealers, red dry 
wines are more popular than white sweet 
or red sweet wines. Sweet red and white 
wines are produced locally by the Fé- 
brica Nacional de Licores and sold at low 
prices, though the quality is fair. Bran- 
dies and cordials are also produced lo- 
cally but of poor quality and on a much 
smaller scale than wines. 

In the past nearly all imports have 
been of European or South American 
origin, but since the outbreak of the war 
in Europe United States wines, brandies, 
and cordials are beginning to appear in 
this market. It is believed that by 
proper handling a limited trade might in 
time be developed. 

At present no brands are advertised, 
Best advertising medium would probably 
be the local press. Best method of in- 
troducing wines to Costa Rica would he 
through a sales agent or distributor. 

Wines are imported chiefly in bottles. 
A small quantity, however, mainly low- 
priced wines, is imported in barrels and 
is bottled locally. 


Chemicals 


* Canary IsLAnNpS.—Thousands of tons 
of fertilizers, especially nitrates, are im- 
ported annually into the Canary Islands 
because of the intensified cultivation 
practiced in the islands. Negotiations 
are reported to be under way to obtain 
even a limited quantity of ammonium 
nitrate and sodium nitrate from Chile, 
without which the 1942 crops will suffer 
greatly. Chief agricultural products for- 


merly produced for export were bananas, 
tomatoes, potatoes, 2nd onion seed. 
No recent statistics are available on 
the importation of fertilizers into the 
Canary Islands, but in 1934 the following 
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amounts were imported (Spanish fig- 
ures, in metric tons): potash fertilizers, 
7,113; sodium nitrate, 339; synthetic ni- 
trates, 1,145; ammonium sulfate, 22,578; 
and superphosphates, 16,508. 

* CHILE.—Despite an estimated annual 


production in Chile of between 1,500 and ~ 


2,000 metric tons of caustic soda, imports 
have been increasing. Total imports of 
caustic soda into Chile amounted to 
1,652 metric tons in 1937 and 2,358 tons 
in 1939 (Chilean figures). The United 
Kingdom and the United States have 
peen the chief suppliers throughout the 
years. In 1939, 1,354 metric tons were 
jmported from the United Kingdom, 952 
tons from the United States. In 1937, 
Germany, Japan, and Sweden also par- 
ticipated in the trade with small 
amounts. Statistics for the year 1940 
are not available, but imports during the 
first 8 months of the years 1939, 1940, 
and 1941, in metric tons, have been 
1,743, 1,363, and 2,105, respectively. 

Only half as much carpenter’s glue was 
exported from Chile during the first 8 
months of 1941 as during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, according to of- 
ficial Chilean statistics; figures were 
103,200 kilograms during the January- 
August 1941 period, compared with 202,- 
800 kilograms in the corresponding period 
of 1940 and 156,000 in the 8 months of 
1939 (Chilean figures). 


* FRENCH INDOcHINA.—Nearly 80 percent 
of the derris root produced in French 
Indochina is believed to be exported, the 
remaining amounts being consumed lo- 
cally in paddy fields, pepper plantations, 
etc., for the destruction of rats and in- 
sects, and in the fishing industry. 

Derris elliptica and various other species 
of derris are found chiefly in a wild state 
in the Indochinese forests, its cultivation 
still being prohibited in various regions, 
so as to prevent local fishermen from 
using these roots to poison fish. On the 
other hand, derris cultivation during 
1941 had begun to interest local rubber 
planters, and experiments were being 
made on certain rubber plantations with 
seeds and plants imported from British 
Malaya. Derris is also grown in a large 
number of private gardens, for the use 
of their owners—representing a relatively 
large percentage of the total grown. The 
1941 crop of derris roots was reported 
to have been wholly disposed of by 
September 1, 1941. 

The rotenone content of derris roots 
produced in Indochina generally aver- 
ages 3 to 4 percent, though a few roots 
contain 6 to 7 percent of toxin, especially 
those growing in soil rich in lime and 
magnesium. 

Exports of derris roots from Indochina 
were formerly destined to France and 
the United States, but, since the out- 
break of European hostilities, exports 
have decreased greatly and almost ceased 
in 1941. Some small shipments were 
made to the United States in 1941. To- 
tal exports of derris root amounted to 58 
tons in 1940 (of which 27 went to the 
United States), compared with 108 tons 
in 1939 (French figures). 


485537 —42-—3 
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* Pervu.—Imports of citric and tartaric 
acids into Peru amounted to 88 metric 
tons in 1940, compared with 58 tons in 
1939 (Peruvian figures). The United 
States and Italy were the chief suppliers 
in 1940, 30 and 29 tons, respectively, hav- 
ing been imported from these two coun- 
tries. Imports from France in 1940 
amounted to 14, from the United King- 
dom to 7, and from Argentina to 2 tons, 
None was imported from the United 
States in 1939. 


* PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Imports of 
chemicals and allied products into the 
Philippine Islands declined slightly in 
total values to 17,982,300 pesos ($8,991,- 
000) during the first 9 months of 1941 
from 18,473,400 pesos ($9,236,700) during 
the first 9 months of 1940. No statistics 
are available showing countries from 
which these products were imported, but 
the bulk of these imports are believed 
to have come from the United States 
(Philippine Commonwealth figures) : 








January- January- 
Class | September Septem ber 
| 1940 1941 
Pesos} Pesos | 
Chemicals, drugs, ete ___- 3, 566, 500 4, 797, 000 
Medicinal preparations. 2, 790, 600 3, 415, 100 
PRs. navnotensdae s 5, 817, 300 1, 459, 500 
Paints, varnishes_- 1, 568, 000 1, 739, 200 
Explosives. 2, 643, 300 3, 683, 000 
Soap and toilet prepara-| 
We iesinnccuickageedss hs 2, 087, 700 2, 888, 500 











1 Peso approximates $0.50 U. S. currency. 


* Swepen.—Erection of a basic slag 
plant to promote the industrial activities 
of the Norrbottens Jarnverk AB was rec- 
ommended recently by the board of di- 
rectors. Approximately 10,000 metric 
tons of basic slag would be produced. 
Because of the poor crop yields in 1941 
there has lately been an increasing de- 
mand for cellulose fodder. The Govern- 
ment has therefore taken steps to 
increase the output of chemical pulp fod- 
der, and to that end another 100,000 
metric tons of sulphate cellulose fodder 
have been ordered from the mills in addi- 
tion to the 250,000 metric tons of sul- 
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phite cellulose fodder previously ordered 
for delivery during the period July 1, 
1941, to April 30, 1942. However, be- 
cause of an _ insufficient number of 
shredding machines (required in cellu- 
lose-fodder production) it has been im- 
possible to supply the market with suf- 
ficient quantities of that product. Al- 
though the shredding capacity of the 
pulp mills will be increased in the near 
future, the Government, to make it pos- 
sible to supply cellulose fodder to farm- 
ers whose needs are most urgent, has 
placed an embargo on all stocks of cel- 
lulose fodder—that is, both unmixed cel- 
lulose fodder and that mixed with 
another product. Exempt from this em- 
bargo are all the stocks of such fodder 
in the hands of the farmers. 

In conjunction with this embargo, 
effective as of November 25, 1941, regu- 
lations governing this trade have been 
issued whereby a farmer not having a 
supply of cellulose fodder to meet his 
demand for at least 1 month’s consump- 
tion will in the first place receive a 
month’s allotment of such fodder. 


* Union OF SoutH Arrica.—All the 19 
guano-producing islands stretching from 
Walvis Bay in South-West Africa south- 
ward around the tip of the African Con- 
tinent to Delagoa Bay belong to the 
South African Government, which col- 
lects the guano and sells it to farmers 
at a fixed price. Most of the guano pro- 
duced is used in the wheat-growing dis- 
tricts of the western part of the Cape 
Province. Smaller amounts are dis- 
tributed over the rest of South Africa. 
Demand is approximately five times 
greater than the supply. The greatest 
demand, coming from the wheat farmers, 
is in the first 6 months of the calendar 
year. 

Yield of guano dropped from 6,230 
tons in 1936 and 6,262 in 1937 to 4,927 
tons in 1938, because, in that year, ex- 
ceptionally heavy seas washed birds and 
nests from some of the islands. A con- 
crete protection wall is maintained on 
Ichaboe, South-West Africa (largest 
guano island), wooden platforms are 
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being made on other islands, and it is 
hoped to raise production gradually to 
10,000 tons annually. 

The guano is deposited by malagas (or 
gannets), penguins, and duikers in the 
latter half of the year, and the collection 
is undertaken during the ensuing 6 
months. Seals are in abundance at all 
the preserves, and encroachment on the 
islands by seals leads to the reduction 
of nesting areas for guano-producing 
birds. 

According to a notice of October 31, 
1941, issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture and Forestry, the price for the 
next allotment of guano (April 1942) is 
£6 (approximately $24) per short ton or 
12 shillings (approximately $2.40) per 
bag of 200 pounds net weight, when 
packed delivered in bags. The minimum 
quantity supplied is 200 pounds. 

Guano is used mainly in the Cape 
Province, 49,813 bags having been dis- 
tributed in that Province in 1938, out 
of a total of 52,846 bags distributed. Dis- 
tribution to other Provinces in 1938 was: 
Orange Free State, 15 bags; Transvaal, 
2,779 bags; Natal, 239 bags. 


Coal 


* NEWFOUNDLAND.—In view of increased 
cost at mines and higher freight rates 
and local costs of handling, coal dealers 
of St. John’s were forced to notify their 
patrons that from December 3, 1941, the 
price of North Sydney coal would be ad- 
vanced by $1.05 a ton from $18.40 to 
$19.45. 


The price of $19.45 a ton was to be 
maintained until December 13, 1941, 
when a reduction of 45 cents a ton (rep- 
resenting the discontinuance of the war 
revenue tax of 742 percent) would be- 
come effective. Thereafter and until 
further notice, the price of this coal will 
be $19 a ton. 


* Unitep Kincpom.—There were no de- 
velopments of importance in the Welsh 
coal trade during October 1941. Do- 
mestic demand continued, but in view of 
recent heavy sales the mines were not in 
position to accept new business for early 
delivery. Despite producers’ efforts to 
increase output, production was reported 
still insufficient for current needs: Since 
most coal companies had already ac- 
cepted sufficient orders to assure a con- 
tinuation of present conditions for some 
time to come, the general tone of the 
market remained firm. 


To conserve coal to meet urgent re- 
quirements of vital domestic industries, 
export trade was confined almost en- 
tirely to inferior grades of low-volatile 
coal shipped chiefly to Ireland, Portugal, 
and Spain. 

Demand for best-quality large coal 
continued good, but output was less than 
existing contract requirements. Small 


grades of bituminous, also in good de- 
mand, were expected to be practically 
unobtainable for some time to come. 
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Essential Oils 


* Brazi..—There now exist in Sao Paulo 
about 100 installations equipped to ex- 
tract orange oil, a local industry that 
sprung up in 1941 as a result of the clos- 
ing of the markets which normally sup- 
plied the United States. A decree by 
the President of the Republic of Brazil 
exempted from the consumption tax 
orange oil destined for exportation. 

No exports of orange oil through the 
port of Santos were recorded in 1939 
or 1940, but in the first 7 months of 1941 
a total of 22,576 kilograms were shipped— 
21,023 destined for New York. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


* Brazit.—Exporters estimate the entire 
annual cocoa crop of 1941-42 at 2,000,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each. Exports 
from Bahia, by destinations, during No- 
vember 1940 and 1941 were as follows 
(Brazilian figures) : 








Destination 1940 | 1941 

Bags | Bags 
United States 440, 500 160, 000 
Argentina. , nincael 4,900 | 3, 900 
Uruguay __-_- ae | 300 | 650 

7a jeueiee 400 |_- 

South Africa...........-. | 417 | 833 
Switzerland Fist ae! eee 5, 166 
Brazil (other States) - - - .-- | 415 975 
ae | 446,932 | 171, 524 





The following statement, with refer- 
ence to the port of Bahia, gives arrivals 
and exports in November and stocks on 
hand at the end of November, in the 
past 3 years: 





1940 | 1941 


Item | 1939 | 
] 
Bags | Bags Bags 
Arrivals 163, 757 398, 319 217, 253 
Exports. __- 159, 189 446, 932 | 171, 524 
Stocks... _- 2 98, 118 270, 194 | 187, 879 





Local market conditions are unsettled 
in consequence of the liquidation of the 
speculative position in the United States. 
At Bahia and IJheos there are in storage 
some 350,000 bags of cocoa which are 
still to be sold, the new crop coming in 
about May. 


* Dominican REPuBLIcC.—The movement 
of the cacao crop was slow, up to De- 
cember 20, in consequence of an unusu- 
ally delayed harvest. The quantity and 
quality are good, and the original esti- 
mates of 5,500,000 to 7,000,000 kilograms 
may be realized. 

Exports of cacao from January to No- 
vember, inclusive, 1941, amounted to 
17,254,038 kilograms, valued at $1,959,- 
482 (Dominican figures). The declared 
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export value per 100 kilograms was $11.49 
for this period. Exports during the 
January—November period of 1940 were 
21,449,801 kilograms, valued at $1,507,117, 
The declared export value per 100 kilo. 
grams of cacao during 1940 averaged §7, 
opening the year at $8.50, dropping 
steadily to a low of $550 in August, and 
rising to $6.40 by the end of that year. 

When it became evident that the U.g, 
market could and would take nearly aj] 
of the Dominican cacao, including the 
amounts that had previously beep 
shipped to Europe, the price received by 
producers immediately began a steady 
and sustained rise. Starting at $6.90 ip 
January 1941 per 100 kilograms, the ex. 
port value of cacao had risen to $13.29 
in November. 


* Ecvapor.—Coffee exports in November 
1941 declined considerably compared 
with November 1940 and previous months 
of 1941. Owing to the poor coffee crop 
realized in the Province of Los Rios, 
coffee receipts in Guayaquil have de. 
clined considerably. Eighty percent of 
the coffee received during November 
came from the Provinces of Loja and 
El Oro. 

From September 1 to November 30, 
1941, 39,218 bags of 60 kilograms each 
were exported from Guayaquil. It is 
believed that this quantity is included in 
the Ecuadoran coffee quota year 1941-42, 
Ecuador has shipped to the United States 
during the present quota year approxi- 
mately 77,200 bags (Ecuadoran figures), 

Ecuador’s coffee exports during No- 
vember 1941, by countries, are set forth 
below: 


{In bags of 60 kilograms] 











a November November 
1940 1941 
United States. 27, 641 | 18, 110 
Chile.. | 6 
All others 501 | 
— a 
Total .. 28, 142 | 18, 177 





Most of the coffee exported from Ecua- 
dor is shipped to the United States. 
However, Chile also absorbed during No- 
vember small quantities of Ecuadoran 
coffee. Estimated Ecuadoran coffee ex- 
ports chargeable to the quota year Octo- 
ber 1 to November 30, 1941, were as fol- 
lows on November 30, 1941: United 
States, 77,200 bags; Chile, 611 bags. 

Small quantities of coffee are exported 
through border ports, but it is estimated 
that these do not total more than 3 per- 
cent of the total coffee exports from 
Ecuador. 


* Nicaracua.—The early ripening of cof- 
fee created some activity on the coffee 
®neas during November, and a small 
amount of coffee was prepared for ex- 
port. The coffee ripened unevenly. - 
Estimates of the part of the total an- 
ticipated crop which had been sold by the 
end of November varied widely, but the 
consensus indicates that possiblv not 
more than 75 000 to 80,000 bags had been 
sold by mid-December. The - total 
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e amount of coffee exported from Nica- to the fact that their export market has shown a marked decrease, compared with 
the ragua during November was 1,113 bags been seriously curtailed by the war and the figure of 20,000,000 cases which nor- 
ere of 60 kilograms each (Nicaraguan fig- recommending that the area planted mally. would have been reached in 1941- 
17, ures) . should not exceed that required for local 42. It was estimated that total produc- 
ilo- Crop estimates as reported in earlier consumption and exportation on a most tion in 1940-41 of fruit suitable for export 
$7, months have changed little and remain limited scale. Exports to England next was approximately 8,000,000 cases, di- 
i at 225,000 to 230,000 bags. That the season are not expected to exceed 30,000 vided roughly as follows: oranges, 7,- 
and crop will be large enough to fill Nica- tons. 200,000 cases; grapefruit, 700,000 lemons, 
ar, ragua’s quota of about 216,000 bags for Exports of Egyptian onions in 1939 100,000. 
.: the current season is predicted by the reached 184,075 metric tons, Great * Sparn—New regulations, classifica- 
all coffee trade. Britain accounting for 56,000 tons and tions, and prices governing exportati 
the There was little change in the price | Germany for 42,300 tons (Egyptian fig- + adbendl g analy tae bmg a a 
een situation up to mid-December, though ures). It is estimated that the quantity erento the United rate fees Lire 
| by there was a tendency toward somewhat of onions exported in 1940 was about yore been promuleated. The pe 2 
ady higher quotations. It is reported that half the 1939 total, while exports in 1941 40. and nao aaa alg es . - ~ 
) in some sales were made forward at the end are said to have been greatly curtailed. November - 1941 til ro ecm at, 
ex. of November for $12.75 f.0.b. Corinto for During the 1940-41 season, the Egyptian —jg45 , Abas a 
3.20 wl oop pea and $13.00 for prs now of onions reached 247,000 Prices have slightly increased this 
: ' year. Those of manzanilla olives—es- 
ber Fish . * PALESTINE.—Prospects for citrus-fruit tablished on October 8, 1940, at $18 a 
red ish an roducts exports in Palestine in the 1941-42 sea- “fanega” for “plain” and $24 for 
iths & NEWFOUNDLAND.—In 1941 there were son are no better than during the pre- “stuffed” and finally reduced to $14 and 
Top fewer fishermen in the codfish industry vious _ season, when shipments were $20, respectively—are now quoted at 
‘ios, than in any year in the present century. negligible because of shipping difficulties. $14.75 for plain and $21 for stuffed. The 
de- Instead of the 22,792 fishermen reported According to final figures of the Palestine price of queen olives, first quality, has 
t of for 1940, it is estimated that there were Department of Agriculture, total exports been advanced from an average of $9 to 
aber about 18,500 last year. This number of in the 1940-41 season were 170,000 cases, $9.50 a “fanega” for the new period. 
and fishermen landed approximately 847,000 compared with 7,500,000 cases in 1939-40 Stuffed queen olives are increased $7 a 
quintals of fish. Important factors af- and 15,000,000 cases in 1938-39. “fanega” on the price established for 
30, fecting the fishery in 1941 were the gen- The 1940-41 shipments, by destination, plain queen olives, compared with $6.50 
pach eral scarcity of bait and the adverse were (by Palestinian figures) : last year. Second-quality plain queen 
t is weather conditions. The estimated total olives will be $7.50 a “fanega” compared 
d in catch of codfish during 1941, compared Destination Cases with $6.25 last year. 
\~42. with the 2 previous years, is as follows: —_—$._ $$ $$$ $$ $$ | - Only whole plain olives and stuffed 
ates Egypt y ts 108, 000 olives, both queen and fine manzanilla, 
‘Oxi- {Quintals of 112 pounds, “dried’’] Sudan... ; ~.-..] 31,000 will be exported to the United States and 
res), | TT Be 
No- Item 1939 1940 1941 Hedjaz. _..... ----| 3,000 The stuffing of queen olives will be per- 
orth —— | J pane aenytekes. 5+ i200 mitted only in the case of olives of first 
Fishery Bank (deep Kenys......--.-..-----.- peek coli 1, 000 quality, with an increase of $7 per “fa- 
ie Ss seca 1,000 nega” over the prices fixed for plain 
ee Summer........_- 72,250 | 86, 708 70, 000 | Eee ee ee 170, 000 queen olives. The same conditions fixed 
me Eepecenctonneensl ew, Sow) a for plain unpitted olives apply to stuffed 
Total Bank_...... 200, 590 7 | 165,000 ; j ; queen olives. 
me Inshore... . 496, 470 | ~ 408, a5 _ 500, 000 Total local consumption, including The “fanega” of pitted olives will be 
18, 110 ° : mesiia consumption by military forces stationed calculated at 33 kilograms, both for man- 
eS . ong _____| queer) wecees) sce in Palestine, is estimated at approxi- zanilla and queen olives. 
am Stationers...____- 108,800 | 70, 500 62, 000 mately 1,000,000 cases. Normally the : 
Bios Grand total..... |i, 045, 236 | 875, 494 | saz, 000 fruit consumed in the country consists Grain and Products 
of sizes unsuitable for export or of fruit 
cuss rejected for export by the government * ARGENTINA.— Official estimates of the 
ates. The following table shows stocks of inspection services. probable yield of wheat are 6,000,000 
No- codfish as of December 31, 1939, 1940, and In consequence of the abandonment of metric tons, a decrease of 26 percent 
* pos as of November 30, 1941: some groves and the general reduction of from the preceding year. If these esti- 
» ex cultivation to a minimum to keep the mates are accurate, Argentina entered 
trees alive, the production of fruit has 1942 with about 8,500,000 tons. Early 
Icto- Item 1939 | 1940 | 11941 
; fol- : od | 
nited Shore and oem: “ oyeny aaa | ae tad ; 7 
e and medium .. |100, 42 51, 88: 8, 878 
tet | Seg Mae (S| eee END PAINT MATERIALS 
rated Salt bulk...........-----| 3,200] 4,116 5,310 
per- Total...................|285, 740 (205, 698 | 252, 955 tig 
weeded 10 erat Base, 3 sn INDEX (1926 =/00 
from Labrador: mE KE ‘ig 90 INDEX S , 6 4 
Ordinary cure ._..- ---- 133, 345 | 24,700 | 112, 262 PAINT AND PAINT Fe iat 
’ cof- Washer an and d pressed. 18 200 +t ass | 3 46 eae Cr is eal 4 
-offee Salt bulk -..-..| 19,224 | 1,170 2 7, 45% 7 
small Total ee ene-ee---{263, 224 | 50,841 | 133, 112 7 
r ex all 
80|— = 
i 1 At November 30, 1941. peti Rte Pr 
] pr : at / 2 a 
) roe ALL 
+ Fruits and Vegetables conniaaiieas 
» not * Ecypt—The Egyptian Ministry of 
been Agriculture has issued a communiqué Oe el be Oe ae ee eee Pe ee oe eae Re ee 
total drawing the attention of onion growers 1939 1940 1941 a 
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threshings show an improvement in 
quality over the past year. 

Sales of wheat during November by the 
Grain Board amounted to about 200,000 
tons, of which Brazil and the local mills 
were the chief buyers, with Great Britain 
taking about 40,000 tons, while small 
quantities were sold to Peru, Bolivia, and 
Uruguay. A decree of the Ministry of 
Agriculture requires local millers to proc- 
ess only old wheat until the greater part 
of it has been consumed, but it is likely 
that at least 500,000 tons of old stock will 
remain to be exported in 1942. 


* Costa Rica.—The market for oats of 
all kinds, including rolled oats, is rela- 
tively good. This is evident from the 
fact that imports of all kinds of oats in 
1940 amounted to 283,604 kilograms 
valued at $36,700. No separate figures 
are available indicating the different 
kinds of oats imported, such as powdered, 
rolled, crushed, etc., or for the different 
types of containers. It has been ascer- 
tained that most of the imported oats are 
rolled oats and are packed in the stand- 
ard American small-size tin or cardboard 
containers. Practically all imports are 
from the United States. 


* Cusa.—Following several weeks of ac- 
tive trading, Cuban demand for American 
rice underwent a marked reaction dur- 
ing the week ended December 27, with 
buying interest declining sharply. Im- 
porters were reported to be inclined to 
await further market development in 
view of heavy purchases already con- 
tracted and some apprehension lest offi- 
cial governmental action be taken to 
designate maximum sale prices at less 
than present market levels. 

According to trade advices, sales were 
slightly in excess of 40,000 pockets. 
Early Prolifics 7 to 35 percent broken 
were traded in largest volume at from 
$6.65 to $6.20, with one lot disposed of 
on an as-per-sample basis at $6. Rexoros 
and Rexoro mixes with 35 and 50 per- 
cent brokens were also in some demand 
at around $7.80 and $7.50, respectively, 
while smaller quantities of Blue Rose 
15 to 50 percent broken brought from 
$6.65 to $5.65. Additional odd-lot sales 
included a few Japans 10 and 30 percent 
broken at $6.85 and $6.45, as well as 
some 30 percent’ broken mixed long 
grains at $7.50. These prices are all per 
100 pounds on a c. i. f. Habana basis. 

Small lots of Ecuadoran rice continued 
to be offered during the week, with re- 
ported sales of about 10,000 pockets of 
10 percent broken canilla at $6.10 per 
hundred pounds c. i. f. Habana for 
January to March delivery. 

According to statistics compiled pri- 
vately from ship’s manifests, imports of 
rice through the port of Habana during 
the period December 18 to 24, 1941, both 
inclusive, totaled 45,412 pockets of 100 
pounds each of American rice together 
with 5,000 pockets (230,000 kilograms) 
of Ecuadoran rice, 4,000 pockets (200,- 
000 kilograms) of Mexican rice, and 
11,500 pockets (534,750 kilograms) of rice 
from the Dominican Republic, 
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Meats and Products 


* Union or SoutH AFrrica.—Within the 
past year meat prices, especially for beef, 
have risen to record levels, and indica- 
tions are that further increases are to 
be expected. The factors affecting this 
abnormal situation are many —chief 
among them being the drought last fall 
in many of the grazing areas (leaving 
livestock in poor condition), large army 
meat contracts (resulting in part in the 
slaughter of 150,000 extra head of cattle 
and 750,000 more sheep), increased sup- 
plies necessary to provision ships 
stopping at Union ports, and increased 
consumption of meat products due to 
high wages and general prosperity. 

In normal years the Union has about 
70,000 surplus head of cattle and about 
100,000 surplus head of sheep. In the 
past year slaughterings of cattle have 
been 150,000 head in excess of normal, 
while similar slaughterings of sheep were 
750,000 head, thus depleting capital 
stocks. 


Sugars and Products 


1942 Sugar Quotas Announced 


The Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced December 31 that 6,666,890 
short tons, raw value, will be needed from 
the various sugar-producing areas sup- 
plying the continental United States in 
1942, to meet the normal sugar require- 
ments of consumers. However, since 
certain of the areas may be unable in 
1942 to deliver the quantity of sugar or- 
dinarily furnished by them, it is neces- 
sary to establish initial quotas totaling 
8,032,074 tons, so as to make it poSsible 
to secure the required sugar from the 
other areas. The Sugar Act of 1937 re- 
quires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish quotas in December for the fol- 
lowing calendar year and authorizes him 
to revise such quotas whenever necessary. 


The initial 1942 quotas for the various 
areas, With the 1941 comparative initial 
quotas, are as follows: 


{In short tons, raw value] 








J 1942 | 1941 
Areas | quotas quotas 
Continental] beet_..........-..-- 11, 862,811 | 1, 549, 898 
Mainland cane................ | 504,995 | 420, 167 
as 1,127,420 | 938, 037 
Puerto Rico__- |} 959,088 | 797, 982 
Virgin Islands | 10, 716 | 8.916 
Commonwealth of the Philippines 1, 237, 764 | 1, 006. 931 
Cuba - 2, 297 533 | 1, 869. 060 
Foreign countries other than Cuba | 31, “47 25, 826 
= SSE, Wma 
a a i8, 032. 07 4 6, 616, 817 





It is not anticipated at present that 
the Philippines will fill much, if any, of 
their 1942 quota, nor that Hawaii will 
meet its entire quota. Therefore, any 
part of the required 6,666,890 tons which 
those areas are unable to supply will 
have to be made up by sugar from other 
areas having sugar supplies in excess of 
their quotas. Officials pointed out, how- 
ever, that the Western Hemisphere may 
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be called upon to furnish the Allies with 
somewhat larger supplies of sugar in 1949 
than in prior years. 


On the basis of the recent sugar con. 
servation order issued by the Office of 
Production Management, 1942 sugar dis. 
tribution within this country will be lim. 
ited to about 6,891,000 tons (the amount 
distributed in 1940) plus the supplies 


»needed by the armed services of this coun. 


try. The difference between this amount 
and the 6,666,890 tons could be made up 
from excess sugar stocks carried over 
into 1942. 


It is estimated that sugar distribution 
in 1941 will total about 7,900,000 tons ang 
that about half of the 1,000,000-ton in. 
crease over 1940 represents increased 
stocks held by wholesalers and retailers 
and industrial, commercial, and house. 
hold users of sugar. 


* CoLompia.—At the present time there 
are no sugar refineries in Colombia; the 
only type of sugar being produced ig 
centrifugal, or plantation white, as it is 
known in the Republic. Panela, an un- 
refined brown sugar obtained from the 
sugarcane juice, has a far greater con- 
sumption that plantation white. 
Sugar statistics follow: 
50-kiloqram 
ks 


Amount of sugar on hand on Sept. 





| Sa eee eee 209, 430 
Sugar production from Sept. 1, 
1940, to Aug. 31, 1941_._...__.. 1, 057, 594 
Sugar imported (Colombian fig- 
ures) weil 1, 1940, to hontiont 31, 
1941 - enti eile cedeindne gin casi i 27, 216 
1, 294, 240 
Sugar consumed Sept. 1, 1940, to 
Bl Phy Bi intiichecknmeiimuue 1, 188, 746 
Amount of sugar on hand on Aug. 
ey SEER itdcab say canndaenwaies 105, 494 


The following statement shows the 
production and uses of molasses in 1939: 


Liters 
hi ne ee 12, 692, 837 
For alcohol production_____-..-. 3, 533, 586 
th ce ee ee 1, 132, 420 
Sold for various purposes____-_-- 1, 895, 828 
Ns cite bis decals bsg aplehieeadiich apekacinarccenie 6, 131, 003 


Annual panela consumption, estimated 
at 100,000 metric tons, would appear to 
be approximately twice that of white 
sugar, and this product exerts a great 
influence on the domestic sugar price. 


* DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Sugar produc- 
tion for October 1941 amounted to 770.59 
metric tons, and 222.84 metric tons for 
November, making a total of 1,746.72 
metric tons from September 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, 1941. Only one of the 14 mills 
was grinding during these 3 months, the 
rest of the production figures being ad- 
justments of sugar inventories as per 
actual count of bags produced. 


Exports have been heavy, and as of 
November 30 there were only 14,190.13 
metric tons in hand. 

It is expected that most of the mills 
will have begun grinding for the 1941-42 
crop by the middle of January, and all 
of them should be in operation before 
the end of January 1941. 
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Arrangements have been made for the 
sale to the British Ministry of Supply of 
all the Dominican sugar produced from 
the 1941-42 crop. The only sugar ex- 
cluded from this agreement is an esti- 
mated 20,000 metric tons to be reserved 
for local consumption. 

The agreed price for this sugar is 
pased on a minimum of $2.25 per 100 
pounds f. 0. b. Dominican ports. How- 
ever, if at the time of shipment prices 
paid by the United States and Great 
Britain for Cuban sugar is above the 
stipulated minimum price, the sale of 
Dominican sugar will be for the higher 
figure. 

On a basis of the minimum $2.25 price, 
and on eStimates by Dominican sugar 
producers of a 500,000-metric-ton pro- 
duction for the 1941-42 sugar year, it is 
entirely possible that the total sugar ex- 
ports during the 1942 calendar year 
may reach a figure that has not been 
approximated in the past decade. 


* Et SaLvapor.—The following figures 
set forth the sugar situation in El 
Salvador: 

ei ne ee None. 


Production 1940-41 crop_-_quintals*__ 361, 267 
Imports during 1941 (cube sugar) 


(El Salvador figures) --..pounds-__ 9,797 
Consumption during 1941, quintals__ 250, 000 
Exports during 1941_-_------ do_... 59, 894 
Estimate of 1941-1942 produc- 

SS is te secsieariv ean Snaps eoehapiaasin a quintals__ 380,000 


1Quintals of 101.43 American pounds. 


Leather and 
Products 


* Cusa.—Production of wet-salted cattle 
hides of the Habana Packer grade dur- 
ing November 1941 amounted to approxi- 
mately 22,000 hides, showing a moderate 
increase over the normal production of 
17,000 to 20,000 hides. 


At the end of November unsold stocks 
on hand were estimated to amount to 
approximately 30,000 hides, compared 
with only about 15,000 on hand at the 
end of October 1941. 


Exports of Cuban wet-salted cattle 
hides during the month of October 1941 
amounted to 945,302 kilograms (2,084,- 
128 pounds), valued at $215,668, all of 
which were destined to United States 
markets (Cuban figures). Based upon 
an estimated average weight of 65 pounds 
per hide, this represents shipments of 
approximately 32,063 hides. As an indi- 
cation of probable exports during Novem- 
ber 1941, data obtained disclose that 
about 5,200 hides weighing 157,015 kilo- 
grams (346,156 pounds) valued at $34,440 
were shipped to United States markets. 

Production of calfskins remains un- 
changed at approximately 1,000 monthly, 
and of goat, kid, sheep, and lamb skins 
at about 3,500 to 4,000 of which sheep 
and lamb skins account for approxi- 
mately one-half, 
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Lumber and 
Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exchange at the official 
rate of 4.2289 pesos per dollar was 
granted for the importation of Southern 
pine, effective December 18. 
* PHILIPPINE IsLANDS.—Total exports of 
lumber and timber for the first 9 months 
of 1941 were only 5 percent less than the 
same period of 1940. The 40 percent 
drop in log exports to Japan was almost 
balanced by an increase in sawn lumber 
exports to China and Hong Kong. 
Details of lumber and timber exports 
during the first 9 months of 1940 and 
1941 (Philippine Commonwealth fig- 
ures) : 





First 9 First 9 








Item, by country of destination | months | months 
| 1940 | 1941 
| M board | -M board 
Logs and timber: | feet feet 
TOG DUNNE sos os dacceneecen | 1, 114 562 
DUES 5 ccadeewwss asentadenl « Se 40, 237 
2 oa | 25,387 20, 379 
Australia____ ‘ 896 712 
Chosen (Korea) _-- oetecol Eo, ene ae 
Other countries. - 454 10 
Se Actiotkdeiios | 101,396 | 61,900 
Lumber: | 
United States__.__- 17, 167 28, 474 
Great Britain. ..-- | 11,620 9, 674 
Australia___.- rR . je 2, 202 4, 952 
2)” hrs pe ES: a. 2, 809 12, 653 
Hong Kong... 677 11, 685 
British Africa 3, 911 3, 865 
Mozambique 1, 600 47 
Other countries | 418 1, 181 
oe 
Total. wen |} 40,404] 72,531 
Grand total.....:....... ----| 141,800 134, 431 





During September the first recorded 

shipment of Philippine lumber was made 
to South America, when 153 M board feet 
of white lauan and apitong went to 
Ecuador. 
* SwWEDEN.—Renewal of the lumber trade 
was apparent in October in export mar- 
kets, following allocation of 15,000,000 
reichsmarks by the German Government 
for the purchase of sawn lumber in Swe- 
den during the remainder of 1841. This 
was equal to a quantity of about 85,000 
standards of sawn lumber. 

Larger deliveries of spruce were re- 
quested by Netherlands importers, and a 
few new sales were concluded. New busi- 
ness with Danish importers involved 
mainly a few supplementary orders. 

Export lumber sales during 1941 to- 
taled 460,000 standards. 


Motion Pictures 


* BriTIsH MALAyA.—Seven feature mo- 
tion-p‘cture films were banned from ex- 
hibition in Malaya during the period 
July 1, 1941, to September 30, 1941, inclu- 
sive, among which were six of United 
States origin. 


* CoLoms1A.—A law is now under con- 
sideration designed to encourage estab- 
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lishment of a motion-picture producing 
industry in this Republic. 

United States films dominate the mar- 
ket, and few other foreign films are ever 
exhibited publicly. Private showings of 
a few German and possibly Italian films 
have reportedly been made during recent 
months. Mexican films are next in pop- 
ularity, followed closely by those of 
Argentine production. 


* Iran.—Fifty percent of the 75 foreign 
films shown in Iran during the second 
quarter of 1941 were of U. S. origin. 
Estimates of the origin of the remainder 
of the films were: 23 percent Soviet, 


‘German 22 percent, and others 5 percent. 


So far as can be ascertained, no United 
States film was rejected by the Iranian 
censor during the quarter ended June 30, 
1941. 


There are now 36 motion-picture thea- 
ters in operation in Iran, with a total 
seating capacity of 24,000. Most of the 
sound equipment in Iranian theaters is 
of German make. Operation of the 
German-Iranian clearing agreement pre- 
viously permitted German firms to 
underbid their competitors in sales of 
theater equipment in Iran, but present 
conditions make it difficult or impossible 
for German firms to deliver their prod- 
ucts in Iran. 


Ticket prices vary between 1 rial and 
5 rials in the Provinces and between 2 
rials and 11 rials in Teheran. 


Soviet films are sold outright at prices 
varying between 6,000 and 8,000 each. 
United States films are rented at prices 
ranging from 6,000 to 36,000 rials. Ger- 
man films are rented at 1,750 to 14,000 
rials. 


* Spain.—The Spanish Government has 
reportedly granted import permits for 
the 1941-42 season for a total of 44 
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United States feature film productions. 
Only 17 of these have been obtained, by 
three of the eight United States dis- 
tributing organizations in Spain, while 
the rest have been granted to Spanish 
firms, many of which are practically 
unknown in local motion-picture circles. 


During the 1935-36 season—last nor- 
mal one prior to the start of the civil 
war—it is estimated that more than 600 
foreign feature productions were im- 
ported into Spain, of which about 75 per- 
cent were of United States origin. In 
addition, about 300 short subjects and 
several weekly news reels from the United 
States were exhibited. 


On October 28, 1941, the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, through its 
Motion-Picture Regulating Subcommis- 
sion (“Subcomisi6n Reguladora de la 
Cinematografia”), published regulations 
governing importation of foreign motion 
pictures. Under these regulations, im- 
portation of foreign films will be con- 
ceded exclusively to those firms or per- 
sons who will undertake the production 
of national films. Therefore, all peti- 
tions for import permits must be made 
on the basis of production of one national 
film for every three to five foreign films 
to be imported. The films produced in 
Spain must not cost less than 750,000 
pesetas each, and bank guaranties for the 
required amounts must be given the 
Spanish Government when import per- 
mits are granted. Films may no longer 
be imported for payment on a percent- 
age-of-gross-earnings basis. A fixed 
price or royalty on each film must be 
agreed upon before the permit will be 
authorized, and the foreign seller may 
have no share in the profits which the 
imported pictures yield in Spain. 


The law provides further that revenues 
obtained abroad from national produc- 
tions in excess of the cost of the foreign 
films imported into Spain will have to be 
paid to the Spanish Government in for- 
eign currency. If, for any reason, the 
Spanish censor finds it necessary to pro- 
hibit the exportation of films produced 
in Spain, the obligation contracted will 
subsist and the censored pictures may not 
be applied to the cancelation of the orig- 
inal obligation undertaken. The subject 
matter and script of the films to be pro- 
duced in Spain requires the approval of 
the Motion-Picture Regulating Subcom- 
mission, and after production the ap- 
proval of this subcommission is necessary 
to cancel the bank guaranties obtained 
when the original contract was under- 
taken. 


* SwepDEN.—An agreement was reached 
on November 7, 1941, resuming the ex- 
portation of Swedish feature films to 
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New Time-Saving Method 
for Analyzing Tin 


The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has developed an improved 
spectrographic method for analyz- 
ing tin for impurities which greatly 
reduces the time required for the 
examination of samples of this crit- 
ical and scarce war material. 

Under the new method, evolved 
by Bourdon F. Scribner of the 
Bureau staff, six samples can be 
analyzed in 2 hours, compared with 
2 days under the older wet-chem- 
ical method. The wet-chemical 
analysis of tin is difficult as well as 
time-consuming and, therefore, 
poorly adapted to the routine in- 
spection of hundreds of samples. 

By the simple and accurate Scrib- 
ner method the tin is melted or 
compressed into electrode rods be- 
tween which a high-tension spark 
is passed, causing vaporization. 

he spectral lines in the vaporized 
metal are recorded on a photo- 
graphic plate. The intensities of 
the lines of various impurities are 
measured relative to control lines 
of the tin spectrum by means of a 
photocell and galvanometer incor- 
porated in a microphotometer. The 
relationship between impurity in- 
tensity line and concentration is 
plotted as a curve. 

This method permits the deter- 
mination of 10 impurities—anti- 
mony arsenic, bismuth, cadmium, 
copper, indium, iron, lead, silver, 
and zinc. The error is usually 
about 5 percent plus or minus of the 
amount present, but may be halved 
by close control of conditions. 
Small samples are used, and un- 
common impurities are certain to be 
detected. 











Norway, following negotiations in Oslo 
between a representative of the Swedish 
Film Producers Association and the Nor- 
wegian State Film Directorate. Provided 
the agreement is approved by the Nor- 
wegian Exchange Office, the exports of 
Swedish films is guaranteed for 1 year. 
A certain number of Norwegian films will 
be imported into Sweden. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


OPM Order Affects Supply and Distribu- 
tion of Fats and Oils 


The Office of Production Management 
has taken action to conserve the supply 
and direct the distribution of fats and 
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oils, imports of which have been affecteg 


by the war in the Pacific. 

Some 1,800 different kinds of fats ang 
oils are affected by an order issued by the 
OPM Priorities Division prohibiting de. 
livery of these products to manufacturers 
or processors in excess of a 90 days 
operating supply. 

Operating supply is based on the man. 
ufacturer’s rate of operations during the 
30 days immediately preceding issuance 
of the order, or his rate during the cor. 
responding month the year before, or the 
average of his monthly rate of operations 
during 1941, whichever of the three js 
the highest. The highest of the three jg 
then multiplied by threé to give the 
amount of a 90 days’ operating supply 
permitted under the order. Operating 
supply applies to fats and oils in the 
aggregate and not to a separate 90-day 
supply of each known fat and oil. 

Some of the best known of the oils ang 
fats affected by the order are raw-mate. 
rial lard (not as finally processed for 
home consumption), cottonseed oil, tung 
oil, linseed oil, soybean oil, coconut oil, 
palm oil, olive oil, fish and mineral oils, 
fish-liver oil, and castor oil. 

Fats and oils are defined in the order 
as meaning all of the raw, crude, and 
refined fats and oils, their byproducts 
and derivatives, and greases, except “es. 
sential” oils, mineral oils, and butter, 

“Essential” oils excluded cover a large 
group, among which are the following: 


Lemon, orange, camphor, citronella, 
clove, dill, eucalyptus, lime, mustard, 
pennyroyal, peppermint, pimento, and 


wintergreen. 

Also exempted from the order are sales 
of fats and oil products in the finished 
form, sales of refined edible fats and oils 
(except olive oil) through wholesale and 
retail channels and directly to the bak- 
ing, restaurant, hotel, and other cooking 
trades, and sales of lards destined for 
human consumption without further 
processing. 

Soaps and paints are large users of the 
products affected by the order. 

Normally, 675,000,000 pounds of coco- 
nut oil are imported into this country 
annually from the Far East. Imports 
of palm and tung oil are also large. The 
order applies to oils other than those 
imported from the Far East because oils 
are largely interchangeable and limiting 
only their delivery would shift the de- 
mand from those oils to domestic and 
available imported oils, causing a short- 
age of the latter groups. 

The order became effective December 
30, 1941, and will expire at the close of 
business on January 31, 1942. 


* Honc Konc.—There has been no com- 
mercially important production of pea- 
nuts in Hong Kong, there being only one 
crop a year—from March to September. 
Until the latter part of 1940, practically 
all of the colony’s shelled-peanut imports 
came from North China. Since that 
time, however, there has been a marked 
reduction in this trade with North China 
and a great increase in imports from 
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British Malaya and India. The local 
trade attributes this shift to the fact 
that peanuts from North China, although 
of superior quality, were higher in price. 
During the first half of 1941, shelled-pea- 
nut imports into Hong Kong approxi- 
mated 37,480,000 pounds valued at 
$US910,600 (Hong Kong figures). Pea- 
nuts in the shell were imported in small 
quantities, chiefly from French Indochina. 
Arrivals from all countries during the 
first half of 1941 amounted to 1,467,000 
pounds valued at $US45,600. 


Peanut oil was supplied chiefly by the 
Netherlands Indies, India, and North 
China. The oil from North China, which 
js superior in quality and about 10 percent 
higher in price, has met strong compe- 
tition from Netherlands Indies and 
Indian peanut oil. Macao took the larg- 
est share of Hong Kong’s peanut-oil ex- 
ports. British Malaya and the United 
States also took substantial amounts. 


The Hong Kong trade reported a rising 
price trend throughout 1941. October 
prices of shelled peanuts were approxi- 
mately 50 percent more than at the be- 
ginning of the year. During the first 
half of 1941 the market was relatively 
dull, but in August and September there 
was a marked rise in prices. 


In line with the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment’s policy since the outbreak of war 
to endeavor to maintain reserves of es- 
sential foodstuffs for emergency use, re- 
serve stocks of peanut oil were accumu- 
lated. Importers reported that govern- 
ment purchases had no appreciable ef- 
fect on local prices or supplies of the oil. 


* Spain.—Owing to the advanced stage 
and abundance of the 1941-42 Spanish 
olive crop, together with the scarcity of 
olive oil, the pressing which usually be- 
gins in November started somewhat ear- 
lier in the Provinces of Seville and Cor- 
doba. This operation will continue in the 
other cooler districts probably until May 
1942. Although the Director of Abasteci- 
mientos y Transportes, in Madrid, an- 
nounced to the press on November 13, 
1941, that an output of 350,000 metric 
tons of olive oil is expected for the 1941- 
42 season, principal exporters in Seville 
estimated at the end of November that 
production will reach 400,000 to 450,000 
tons. 


Production of sulfur oil is estimated at 
40,000 to 45,000 metric tons, or 10 percent 
of the amount of edible olive oil. 


As a result of favorable weather con- 
ditions, the crop of olives for pressing 
in the Provinces of the Seville district 
and other Spanish producing centers is 
reported abundant and of good quality. 
Harvesting and milling were proceeding 
hormally in November. 

Exportation of olive oil continues to be 
controlled by the Government. In addi- 
tion to the 270 tons of olive oil reported 
shipped from Spain to the United States 
in August 1941 (Spanish figures), and 
the shipment of 311 tons planned for the 
early part of December, both in com- 
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pensation for similar amounts of peanut 
oil from the United States, 1,510 tons of 
oil were exported from Barcelona to 
Genoa, Italy, and 830 tons from the port 
of Tarragona to the same destination 
during September and October 1941, 
according to a reliable source. 

During the first 10 months of 1941, 463 
metric tons of sulfur oil were shipped to 
the Spanish Peninsula and 86 tons to 
Spanish possessions. Seville supplied 412 
tons, and 137 came from Malaga. 


Stocks of edible olive oil in Spain from 
1940-41 production are estimated (by 
principal exporters in Seville and by other 
trade sources) to be exceptionally small. 
There may be, it is stated, from 8,000 to 
10,000 metric tons at most. Stocks of 
sulfur oi] are hard to estimate, as many 
holders of this class of oil who stocked it 
with the object of extracting glycerine 
have not done so and still have it on 
hand, because of the lack of adequate ma- 
chinery. Little has been used in soap 
manufacture. Stocks may amount to 
15,000 to 20,00 metric tons. 


Prices and regulations for exportation 


of the 1941-42 olive-oil production had 


not been established at the close of No- 
vember 1941. Prices of the 1940-41 oil 
output for export were not fixed during 
1940, or in the first 11 months of 1941. 


An order of November 10, 1941, pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial del Estado 
on November 12, 1941, annuls the order 
of October 31, 1941, and provides that 
olive-oil regulations which commenced 
on November 1, 1941, will terminate on 
October 31, 1942. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


* SweDEN.—During the month of Octo- 
ber 1941 negotiations were pursued with 
the Germans for the shipment of 20,000 
metric tons of sulphate wood pulp, but 
the deal was not concluded, as the 
Swedish and German negotiators failed 
to agree on the price, which the Swedish 
mills wanted increased. The refusal of 
the Germans to consider a higher price 
was surprising, as Germany had pur- 
chased sulphate pulp a short time before 
from Finland at appreciably higher quo- 
tations. Aside from this no further Ger- 
man purchases of suphite wood pulp for 
paper manufacture or of mechanical pulp 
can be expected this year. 


New contracts with France for sulphite 
and sulphate pulps, about which negoti- 
ations have been conducted for some time 
and which seemed reasonably certain to 
be closed, have not materialized. It now 
appears that the French overestimated 
their ability to make payment, and there 
is little prospect of further business in 
Sweden, even for barter transactions. 

Shipments of chemical pulp to South 
American countries have so far proceeded 
according to schedule. 
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Petroleum and 
Products 


* Hartr.—Imports of lubricating oil into 
Haiti during the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, reached 488,656 kilo- 
grams valued at $52,188, of which the 
United States supplied 443,462 kilograms 
valued at $48,639 (Haitian figures). The 
Netherlands West Indies (Curacao) was 
also a source of supply (45,191 kilograms 
valued at $3,548). Japan furnished the 
small balance. 

Haitian fuel-oil imports during the 
same period amounted to 4,313,805 kilo- 
grams valued at $65,188. The Nether- 
lands West Indies (Curacao) was chief 
supplier, with 3,942,457 kilograms valued 
at $60,126, followed by the United States, 
with 173,398 kilograms valued at $2,441. 
Puerto Rico furnished 159,200 kilograms 
valued at $2,031, and Cuba 38,750 kilo- 
grams valued at $590. 


* GUATEMALA.—A concession for petro- 
leum in zones Nos. 1 and 2 in the Depart- 
ments of Alta Verapaz and Izabal of 
Guatemala, originally granted on Decem- 
ber 10, 1938, has been extended for an- 
other year by an executive decree of 
December 9, 1941. 


* Urucuay.—Since gasoline rationing 
will be continued in Uruguay during the 
first quarter of 1942, tourists whose cars 
are registered abroad will be allowed a 
rationing card and may buy 250 liters 
whenever they desire, provided mileage 
covered to date is entered on said card. 
To meet domestic tourist requirements, 
owners of automobiles registered in Mon- 
tevideo will be allowed, upon request, 180 
liters of gasoline over and above their 
quota for the months of December, Jan- 
uary, and February, this supplementary 
allotment to be reduced should this 
become necessary. 


Radio 


* AnporRA—It is estimated that 750 
radio sets are in use in Andorra at pres-. 
ent. The demand for small sets is in- 
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creasing because of the shortage and 
high prices existing in France and Spain, 
but the market is naturally small. Table 
models of five to seven tubes for alter- 
nating current are most popular. There 
is practically no demand for battery- 
operated or automobile sets. 


* Canapa.—Production of radios in 1942 
will be reduced to 50 percent of the 
monthly average number of units made in 
1940. The new order (No. 17-A) of the 
Comptroller of Supplies revises order No. 
17 dated October 17, 1941, under which 
production of radios in January was to 
be cut by 40 percent of the monthly aver- 
age made in 1940 and by 25 percent in 
February 1942 and each month there- 
after. The new restriction has been 
placed on production to conserve metals 
and rubber for war use. No indication 
has yet been made of the quantity which 
may be made after January. 


Railway 
Equipment 


* CumtE—The serious lack of railway 
equipment, especially on the narrow-gage 
northern section, was the subject of a 
recent report of the general manager of 
the Chilean State Railways to the Min- 
ister of Production. Not only are renew- 
als of the existing rolling stock urgently 
required, but additional units are wanted 
to meet increasing traffic demands. In 
the southern section also, a certain num- 
ber of freight trains have had to be taken 
off. The report makes it clear that no 
extensive program of increased produc- 
tion will be feasible without previously 
dealing with the basic problem of railway 
transport. 

The Chilean State Railways have 
placed a contract in the United States for 
seven 68-ton electric switching locomo- 
tives. Delivery is to be made in October 
1942. 


* CZECHOSLOVAKIA.—The rolling stock of 
the former Czechoslovak railway system 
has been divided between the lines in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia 
and those in Slovakia. To overcome the 
shortage of rolling stock, and despite the 
difficulty of securing new stock, 14 loco- 
motives and 10 Diesel railcars were ac- 
quired in 1939, and 6 locomotives were 
delivered by the Vienna Locomotive 
Works in December 1940. A further 21 
were to be ordered; 10 were due for de- 
livery in 1941, and 6 large freight engines 
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in 1942. Car orders totaled 180 in 1940 
and 560 in 1941, according to program. 


* Ecypt—Two modern locomotives were 
received from Great Britain during Sep- 
tember, according to the British press. 
They were in addition to 23 locomotives 
received during the previous 3 months. 


* GERMANY.—The process of standard- 
ization in German industry has recently 
been extended to steam and Diesel loco- 
motives used for construction work, ac- 
cording to the German press. In future 
it will be permissible for such locomotives 
to be built only in approved standard 
types. 

Mainly with a view to increasing its 
capacity for dealing with intensified ce- 
real traffic, the Reichsbahn is stated to 
have placed in service in recent months 
a number of high-capacity cars, loading 
40 to 50 tons—totaling about 14,000 at 
the present time. In connection with 
this, the tracks of a considerable number 
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of sidings, both of the Reichsbahn ang 
privately owned, have been strengthened, 
and appliances for rapid loading and dis. 
charge of these cars have been installed, 


* Huncary.—To economize in coal con. 
sumption and utilize existing power fg. 
cilities, a plan has been started to elee. 
trify the various local railways radiating 
from Budapest, to the extent of 100 route 
miles. Completion of conversion by the 
end of 1943 is envisaged at the moment, 
Orders for fast motor coaches have been 
placed with Ganz and the Hungarian 
Siemens - Schuckertwerke (one motor 
coach each), for service on the 15-kilo. 
volt single-phase Budapest-Hegyeshalom 
main line, and a new type of electric 
locomotive is proposed. 


* Mexico.—The Ministry of Communi. 
cations states that the rolling stock 
shown in the accompanying table was ip 
use by the various railways during the 
year 1940: 


Rolling Stock, Mexican Railways 








——$—. 





. : Work- QGaso- 1 . 
Railway Loco- Freight | Passen- Aneny line Towing) Rail 
motives cars ger cars units | motors units cars 

Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 919 14, 876 863 129 858 183 
Ferrocarril Mexicano 78 1, 187 104 77 
Compafila del Ferrocarril de Nacozari 2 s4 2 16 
Compafifa del Ferrocarril de Potosi y Rio Verde i OF 1 10 
Compafifa del Ferrocarril de Tijuana a Tecate__. 14 09 21 47 ée 
Compafiia del Ferrocarril Inter-California 3 103 2 Ti ae eS 
Ferrocarril Camargo y Oeste 1 4 4 12 wd 
Ferrocarril de Chalchicomula 5 22 16 3 "4 
Ferrocarril de Coahuila a Zacatecas... 12 197 . 1 om 
Ferrocarril de Jalapa a Teocelo : 3 15 9 $ 9 
Ferrocarril de Minatitlan a El Carmen 4 62 2 Pe 
Ferrocarril de San Rafael y Atlixeo 2 77 18 l B f...-..s0loome 
Ferrocarril del Desague del Valle de Mexico 6 92 8 4 5 2 : 
Ferrocarril Inter-California del Sur l 75 2 
Ferrocarril Interoceanico de Mexico §1 487 41 ) 
Ferrocarril Kansas City, Mexico y Oriente 13 325 J » 1 j.uccue 
Ferrocarril Mexicano de] Norte ____-- 7 43 
Ferrocarril Mexicano del Pacifico | 2 100 Se eee 
Ferrocarri] Mineral de Chihuahua 3 RO 4 1 |scccwsdsfosenspane 
Ferrocarril Minero de E] Oro__-- 4 49 ee 2 eee eee 
Ferrocarril Parral y Durango f 131 s 
Ferrocarril Rio Mayo, 8S. A i) 56 5 
Ferrocarril Sud Pacifico de Mexico 121 1, 137 O4 t 
Ferrocarriles Unidos de Yucatan 47 320 82 
Linea de Petlalcingo (uses equipment of Ferrocarril 

Mexicano) : , EN ESE, Ee ee, Se, ee Fee 
Noroeste de Mexico 27 R36 20 4 oan 

Total 353 20, 663 1,354 2, 738 891 186 ll 
During 1940, the Ferrocarriles Nacio- placed a contract for 1,000 high-side 


nales de Mexico spent 3.268027 pesos 
(about $672,100) for repairs and improve- 
ments, and the Ferrocarriles Unidos de 
Yucatan purchased 47 steam locomotives, 
320 freight cars, 82 passenger cars, and 10 
working units. The other 24 railways 
spent 246,020 pesos (about $50,595) for 
new equipment and repairs. 


* TAnItTI.—The only railway in the Soci- 
ety Islands is a light line of 2-foot gage 
operated by the Compagnie Francaise des 
Phosphates de l’Oceanie, a French com- 
pany that quarries phosphate on the 
island of Makatea. Total equipment: 5 
German-built steam locomotives, about 
75 small dump cars. 


* TuRKEY.—During the first 8 months of 
1941, Great Britain delivered to Turkey 
9,704 tons of locomotives, tenders, and 
freight cars, valued at £733,866. 


* UNION oF SouTH AFRIcA—The South 
African Railways and Harbours have 


open-top gondola cars with a Canadian 
firm. These are in addition to the 1,000 
railway cars previously ordered in May. 


Rubber and 


Products 


* SweEDEN.—So that experiments to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber in Sweden can be 
carried on successfully, the State Indus- 
trial Commission, Stockholm, has applied 
to the Government for an appropriation 
to carry on the work, an equal amount 
to be appropriated by some interested 
Swedish concerns. The rubber will be 
manufactured from carbide in accord- 
ance with a method similar to the one 
followed by a U. S. manufacturer of 
synthetic rubber. The rubber, however, 
can only be used for insulating and oil- 
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resistant purposes, and is not suitable for 
tire manufacture. Reportedly, the Swed- 
jsh General Electric Co., the Swedish 
super Phosphate Co., and the large Mo 
& Domajo Pulp Co. are collaborat.ng in 
the experiments. 

The State Industrial Commission says 
that, even if these experiments should 
indicate that production can be started 
on an industrial scale, such production 
probably never can be profitable and can 
pe considered only as an emergency 
measure during the war—all attempts to 
jmport rubber having failed. 


Shipbuilding 


* SWEDEN.—A German shipowner re- 
cently signed a contract with the Kockum 
Yard at Malmo for the construction of 
two modern 9,900 deadweight-ton motor- 
driven cargo vessels—the first to be de- 
livered on July 31, 1943, at the latest, 
ihe other by September 30, 1943. It is 
understood that iron and certain other 
material and equipment required for 
these ships are to be delivered by German 
manufacturers, as is the case with all 
other German contracts placed with 
Swedish builders. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


New Wool-Conservation Program 


A plan for a wool-conservation pro- 
gram will be put into effect soon by the 
Office of Production Management. The 
program, to be embodied in an allocation 
order, would restrict the use of new wool 
in the manufacture of woolen and wor- 
sted materials for the first quarter of 
1942 to 80 percent of the rate prevailing 
during the first 6 months of 1941. 

The 80 percent production to be al- 
lowed under the proposed order would 
include both military and nonmilitary 
uses. Military requirements, which will 
be much larger than they were during 
the first half of last year, would be met 
in full, whether or not they amount to 
more than 80 percent. What remains, 
up to the 80 percent allocation for both 
uses, Would be available for nonmilitary 
or civilian orders. Production over 80 
percent would be permitted under the 
order on condition that the entire output 
of such a mill is for military orders and 
none of it—not even a fraction of 1 per- 


cent—for civilian uses. 


The program, made public December 
30, 1941, divides the use of wool for non- 


Military requirements into four cate-.- 


gories, as follows: 

1. Manufacturers of worsted would be 
cut to 50 percent of their last year’s use 
of wool for a similar period. 

2. Manufacturers of woolens would be 
cut to 40 percent. They are given less 
Wool than worsted manufacturers be- 
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cause they can mix new wool with re- 
worked wool, refuse wool, and waste from 
manufacturing processes. 

3. Manufacturers of floor coverings 
would be limited to 50 percent of the car- 
pet wool they used during the same 
period last year. 

4. All other manufacturing systems 
using wool would be cut to 40 percent of 
the amount of wool they used during the 
Similar period last year. 

The program is designed primarily to 
conserve wool. It is also designed to 
spread work among the entire industry, 
so that employees in all the mills will have 
employment and all the plants will be 
able to remain in operation even on a 
curtailed basis. 


* Canary IsLANDS.—Declared exports of 
embroideries to the United States during 
November 1941 amounted to 3,952 pounds, 
valued at $9,235 (Spanish figures). 


Wool and Products 


* ARGENTINA.—Exports of wool from 
Argentina during the week ended Decem- 
ber 25, 1941, totaled 9,588 bales—all to 
the United States (Argentine figures). 
Little business was transacted during the 
week, the market was quiet but weak, and 
prices were firm. During November 1941 
exports amounted to 23,463 bales, com- 
pared with 10,342 bales exported in Oc- 
tober 1941. Of the shipments in Novem- 
ber, 22,964 bales were exported to the 
United States, 249 to Brazil, 193 to 
Sweden, and 57 bales to South Africa. 


Miscellaneous Fibers and 


Products 


* ALGERIA—In the search for textile 
fibers necessitated by the war, the culti- 
vation in Algeria of ramie (Boehmeria) 
has once more received attention. Sev- 
eral attempts have been made to extend 
its cultivation, and a few persons have 
continued to grow it in small quantities. 
There are no obstacles of soil or climate 
to its growth in Algeria, but the treatment 
of the fiber presents considerable diffi- 
culties. 


It is now stated that a new machine 
tried at one of the government stations 
appears to have solved the difficulties and 
to be able to decorticate the stems and 
produce fiber of good quality under com- 
mercial conditions. 


On the strength of these experiments, 
plantings of ramie are to be undertaken 
on a commercial scale which will permit 
the offering of fiber to the trade. 


* Hartr.—Exports of sisal during the first 
half of December 1941 amounted to 749,- 
024 kilograms valued at $85,047 (Haitian 
figures). Of this amount, 681,878 kilo- 
grams were shipped to the United States, 
and the remaining 67,146 kilograms went 
to Canada. Cumulative exports for the 
period October 1 to December 15, 1941, 
totaled 2,448,272 kilograms valued at 
$266,745; shipments during the same 
period last year were 2,081,017 kilograms. 
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Wearing Apparel 


* SweEpDEN.—Clothing and textile-goods 
rationing became effective in Sweden on 
December 39. The first rationing period 
will run for 18 months, during which time 
men will receive 120 and women 110 
points. Points for children will be cor- 
respondingly less. Rationing does not 
apply to silk and rayon goods. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


* BritisH West Inpies.—Leaf - tobacco 
imports into Jamaica during the first 6 


‘months of 1941 increased to 441,538 


pounds valued at £35,308, from 149,056 
pounds valued at £15,808 in the corre- 
sponding months of 1940 (Jamaica fig- 
ures). Although the United States was 
the chief country of supply in the 1940 
period, with 90,278 pounds valued at 
£8,073 (Canada following with 52,359 
pounds valued at £4,400), in the first half 
of 1941 Canada took first place, furnish- 
ing 340,885 pounds valued at £24,208, and 
the United States dropped to second 
place with 89,049 pounds valued at £7,552. 
Other sources of supply, in order of their 
importance, were the Netherlands Indies, 
Cuba, and the Netherlands. 

Jamaican leaf-tobacco exports also im- 
proved during the first half of 1941, 
reaching 54,834 pounds valued at £4,125, 
in comparison with 32,549 pounds valued 
at £2,454 in the 6-month period of 1940. 
Canada was chief country of destination 
in 1941, taking 52,715 pounds valued at 
£3,941. The United Kingdom ranked sec- 
ond, followed by Bermuda. Trade with 
the United States was negligible (50 
pounds valued at £1). In the 1940 period, 
all leaf exports went to Bermuda. 

The 1941 Jamaica tobacco crop (har- 
vested during the first 3 months of the 
year) was short owing to destruction of 
plants by heavy rains in February. Al- 
though a total production of 500,000 
pounds was anticipated, the crop is esti- 
mated at only 400,000 pounds, compared 
with 500,000 in 1940. Accurate acreage 
estimates cannot be furnished because a 
portion of the crop was of low quality 
and sold in the open market. Since this 
low-grade tobacco is not subject to taxes 
or duties, no returns were made to the 
Government. 


Estimates place the 1942 tobacco area 
at 1,200 acres, and the harvest, provided 
weather conditions are favorable, at from 
600,000 to 700,000 pounds. The acreage 
increase was due to shortage in the 1940 
crop and a heavier export demand for 
cigars. 

No data are available on Jamaica’s 
leaf-tobacco stocks. One large company 


normally carries a 2-year supply of about 
400.000 pounds; however, on June 30, 
1941, stocks on hand were between 350,000 
and 400,000 pounds. 
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There has been no recent change in 
leaf-tobacco prices. The largest manu- 
facturing concern is reported to pay from 
£1 to £7 per 100 pounds for leaf, accord- 
ing to grade, with an average of £3 15s. 
per 100 pounds. 

Owing to currency-control restrictions 
placed upon the importation of Cuban 
cigars into England, the English demand 
for Jamaican cigars has_ increased. 
There has also been a better demand for 
Jamaican cigars in Panama, Trinidad, 
and Bermuda. 


* Canapa.—The Ontario Flue-Cured To- 
bacco Marketing Association announced 
the opening on December 18, 1941, of the 
market for 1941 crops held by nonmem- 
bers, which could be purchased by asso- 
ciation members 2 weeks after the market 
opened for members’ crops. Of the esti- 
mated 1941 flue-cured yield of 65,000,000 
pounds, approximately 7,000,000 were 
grown by nonmembers of the association. 
Only 1,000,000 pounds of nonmembers’ 
production remained in buyers’ hands at 
the close of December, as estimated by 
association officials. 

In addition to the balance of the 1941 
crop on hand on December 31, about 11,- 
000,000 pounds of the 1939 and 1940 yields 
remained unsold. 


* SWITZERLAND.—Neither price nor qual- 
ity conditioned the Swiss demand for im- 
ported tobacco during the second quarter 
of 1941. Lack of transportation was the 
chief problem, tobacco needs far exceed- 
ing ocean freight facilities. Under these 
conditions, leaf tobacco arrivals were 
satisfactory, sizable quantities arriving 
from the United States on Swiss char- 
tered ships via Genoa—the last large 
shipment arriving in April. In fact, 45 
percent of the value of total Swiss leaf 
imports during the period was supplied 
by the United States. Also, the major 
part of tobacco stocks held up in Portu- 
guese and Spanish ports are reported to 
have reached Switzerland, either direct 
by rail or by ship to Genoa and then by 
rail. 

Imports from the Near East, particu- 
larly Greece, Turkey, and Bulgaria, de- 
clined sharply, owing to war conditions 
in that area; nevertheless, importers 
considered prospects good for future re- 
sumption of shipments, especially from 
Turkey and Bulgaria. 

It is estimated that when the war be- 
gan to interfere with tobacco arrivals, 
Swiss stocks of imported leaf amounted 
to approximately a 2 years’ supply. In 
August 1941, stocks were believed suffi- 
cient for more than a year without addi- 
tionalimports. Despite the general ade- 
quacy of stocks there is a shortage of 
certain varieties, which is expected to 
grow more acute. As a result of this 
shortage, the manufacture of certain 
brands of tobacco products was discon- 
tinued; rationing had not become neces- 
sary, however. 

Fairly large quantities of American 
cigarettes arrived in Switzerland in April 
1941. They were particularly welcome, 
‘as most retailers were completely sold 
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out. At the end of July and the begin- 
ning of August, the supply of most stand- 
ard American brands in the hands of 
wholesale distributors was exhausted, 
though retailers still had relatively small 
stocks. 





Trade Policies of Foreign Coun- 
tries During 1941 
(Continued from p. 6) 


Foreign Trade With Unoccupied 


China 


Overseas trade with the unoccupied 
regions of China, which the Chungking 
authorities sought to foster, continued to 
be carried on in substantial volumes, both 
ways. The trade moved partly through 
the ports of central and South China, 
although precariously, and increasingly 
through Rangoon and overland via the 
Burma Road, the principal entry route 
for lend-lease products from the United 
States, and the export channel for the 
metals and other “free Chinese” products 
bound overseas. The inland routes of 
trade with Russia and Siberia also con- 
tinued to be used, but little is known 
regarding the volume of traffic moving 
over them. 


Trade Relations With Europe, 


Russia, and Netherlands Indies 


The German invasion of Russia on 
June 22, 1941, closed the overland route 
for Japanese trade with Europe. The 
British naval blockade had made the 
ocean routes unsafe for over a year. It 
is reported that substantial quantities of 
tropical products and other Asiatic raw 
materials had been regularly procured by 
Japan, and shipped to Germany and 
other European destinations over the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, in return for 
German military equipment and other 
European manufactures moving east- 
ward for disposition by Japan. 

The Russo-German conflict also cut 
down the possible volume of Japanese 
trade with Russia itself, despite the new 
Russo-Japanese commercial argeement 
concluded earlier that very month, which 
contemplated an increased trade turn- 
over between them in their distinctive 
products. Just before the outbreak cf 
that conflict Japan had given up as a 
failure its strenuous negotiations with 
the Netherlands Indies, in the course of 
which it had sought assurance of being 
supplied with exceptional quantities of 
various raw materials part of which 
was quite obviously for reshipment to 
Germany. 


Proposed Japanese Trade Bal- 
ancing and Foreign Freezing 
of Japanese Assets 


Early in July 1941 Japan apparently 
reversed its previous policy of seeking to 
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promote exports to outside countries foy 
the purpose of acquiring foreign ex. 
change with which to pay for necessary 
imports. Restrictions upon the export. 
tion of all classes of commodities were 
authorized, and the customs clearance of 
all shipments to other than yen-blo, 
destinations was suddenly suspended, 
This was declared to be preparatory to 
working out a revised foreign-trage 
schedule, based upon equalizing the ex. 
ports to individual non-yen-bloc coup. 
tries with the imports obtainable from 
each such country. 

Before the end of that month, hoy. 
ever, the United States, the British Em. 
pire, and the Netherlands Indies ordereg 
the freezing of all Japanese assets jpn 
their territories as an expression of pro. 
test against the further Japanese ep. 
croachment upon French Indochina 
This drastic action practically put an 
end to the trade of Japan, and to a large 
extent also of occupied China, with this 
important group of countries. Taken to. 
gether, they had constituted the souree 
of about three-fourths of all Japanese 
imports from outside the yen-bloc, and 
of an even greater proportion of the 
materials essential to Japanese military 
and industrial operations. This appears 
to be the first instance of thoroughgoing 
application of economic sanctions upon 
an aggressor country, through the con- 
certed trade-control measures on the 
part of its major suppliers. 

During the months following these 
credit-freezing orders and until the out- 
break of the war in the Pacific in Decem- 
ber, Japan was perforce confined in its 
trade relations mainly to the yen blog, 
Despite the reported accumulations in 
Japan of substantial reserves of many 
foreign commodities, the cutting off of 
the accustomed inflow of various raw ma- 
terials and other products for which the 
country depended upon overseas was re- 
ported to be causing considerable indus- 
trial curtailments and consumers’ hard- 
ships. 


Commercial Subordination of 
French Indochina by Trade 


Agreement 


The commercial agreement between 
Japan and French Indochina, concluded 
in May 1941, when Japan had only a 
limited foothold in that country, afforded 
an indication of the type of economic 
relationship which Japan would estab- 
lish with areas enterine even partially 
into its projected “co-prosperity sphere.” 
Under the agreement Indochina under- 
took to reduce or abolish its existing 
duties on the principal products of Japan 
and was to receive “favorable” customs 
treatment for its products in Japan. 
More important was the undertaking by 
Indochina to send Japan practically its 
entire surplus of rice and to authoriz 
the shipment of at least certain specified 
quantities of the other foods and raw 
materials produced in the country. AP 
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ntly to facilitate this canalization, 
the Indochinese Government later in the 

r prohibited exports from the colony 
to all destinations other than Japan 
without special license. 

In return, Japan was to supply Indo- 
china with specified quantities of textiles 
and other manufactures. However, the 
ynlikelihood of Japanese delivery of these 
products in sufficient volume to balance 
the increased quantities of Indochinese 
products taken—which became the sub- 
ject of Indochinese official complaint 
within a few months—was apparently 
envisaged in the payment arrangements 
provided. General settlement was to be 
made through a clearing account, up to 
a certain amount, but payment for the 
Indochinese rice, its principal product, 
was to be blocked for at least a year. 

This trade agreement between Japan 
and French Indochina closely resembles 
the similar arrangements set up by Ger- 
many with the various countries of Con- 
tinental Europe which came under its 
control, or had no outside alternative. 
Further resemblance to the German 
method of economic penetration of the 
occupied European areas, particularly in 
the Balkans, appears in the provisions of 
this agreement for the admission of Jap- 
anese commercial firms into the federa- 
tion of Indochinese importers and ex- 
porters, and for the participation of 
Japanese capital in agriculture, mining, 
and hydraulic concessions in that coun- 
try. How much further Japanese con- 
trol over the economy and trade of Indo- 
china was carried after the complete 
military occupation of the country, to- 
ward the close of the year, is not yet 
known. 





Western-Hemisphere Cultural 
Bonds in Wartime 


Charles A. Thompson, Chief of the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations in the De- 
partment of State, made the following 
timely and significant statements in a 
recent address: 


We are accustomed to link propaganda and 
war in our thinking. But what is the role of 
cultural relations in wartime, as distinct from 
propaganda? In answer, we may note that 
there are three major ways of influencing the 
ideas of other peoples. One is the way the 
Nazis have brought to the perfection of a sub- 
versive, insidious system which they employ 
as an implement of aggression, as the psycho- 
logical arm of their pattern of conquest. It 
is used as the prelude to military subjection. 
It is designed to create a pathological condi- 
tion in the mind of another people, to bring 
about emotional confusion in a nation in or- 
der to “soften” its will and render it power- 
less to take action for its own preservation. 
It represents the now familiar technique of 
the “war of nerves.”” Those who administer 
this type of propaganda do not consider the 
Objects of its pressure as equals, whose opin- 
fons are to be respected, but as victims to be 
despised and overcome. 

But there is a second type of propaganda, 
of which the Nazi form is a corruption or dis- 
tortion. Propaganda in its original—and cor- 
tect—sense means simply an effort to urge 
other people to think as one thinks. It recalls 
the figure of the farmer or the gardener who 
puts slips into the ground in the hope of 
Propagating some desirable plant. For as 
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“culture” and “cultivation” had the same 
origin in the tilling of the soil, so did “propa- 
gation” and “propaganda.” It is by such 
methods that missionaries spread their faith, 
communities attract new residents, or an asso- 
ciation gains members. 

The program of cultural relations, in some 
of its phases, may border closely on this sec- 
ond or “instructive” type of propaganda, as 
distinguished from the “destructive” Nazi 
form. Yet it has a distinct field of its own. 
Both types of propaganda just mentioned are 
essentially unilateral; cultural relations are 
fundamentally and necessarily reciprocal. 

The technique of propaganda is generally 
similar to that of advertising; it seeks to im- 
press, to press in. The technique of cultuyal 
relations is that of education in the root sense 
of the word, to “lead out.” Propaganda en- 
deavors to develop a receptive or favorable at- 
titude—that state of mind which is some- 
times called “good will.” The goal of cul- 
tural relations is something deeper and more 
lasting, the creation of a state of mind prop- 
erly called “understanding.” 


Good will may be largely emotional; it may 
evaporate quickly. Understanding endures. 
It is a thing of the mind rooted in knowledge 
and the conviction that is born of knowledge, 
rather than in emotion or sentimentality. 
When occasions of friction arise the good will 
fostered by propaganda may soon be forgotten. 
But if effective understanding has developed 
between two peoples, each will better compre- 
hend the position of the other, even if they 
differ; irritation is lessened, and the way 
paved for adjustment and eventual solution. 

The American nations face a long pull to- 
gether, both during this war and after. Only 
the strongest possible bonds will be adequate 
to assure that cooperation which is essential 
to victory and a stable peace. The member 
nations of the New World partnership must 
have that mutual respect and trust which re- 
sults from true confidence and understanding. 
To build that understanding is in consider- 
able part the job of cultural relations. 


Swiss Industries Fair 


The twenty-fifth Annual Swiss Indus- 
tries Fair held at Basel in April 1941 was 
highly successful, according to the report 
of the management. The number of ex- 
hibitors increased from 1,050 to 1,200, and 
the visitors, including persons from 22 
countries, reached a total of 234,000, ex- 
ceeding all previous years. 


In 1942 the Fair will be held from April 
18 to 28 in the permanent Fair buildings. 
The exhibits, except a number of special 
ones, will be divided into the following 
groups: arts and crafts, ceramics; office 
supplies, business organization; paper, 
graphic arts, advertising; textiles and 
fashions; leather, travel requisites; 
watches, jewelry, goldware, silverware; 
furniture, furnishing requisites; sports, 
toys, music; pharmaceutical goods, cos- 
metics, chemistry; household wares; 
bakery, butchers, and laundry ma- 
chinery; electricity; gas, water; trans- 


portation; machinery, tools, precision 
mechanics; building trade; foodstuffs, 
nourishment. 


The management of the Fair stresses 
the practical service which it renders, af- 
fording as it does a rapid and compre- 
hensive survey of Swiss’ industrial 
achievements and an excellent oppor- 
tunity for buyers to place orders. Switz- 
erland is anxious to maintain and 
improve its status as an international 
market and to hold its reputation for 
high-quality products for export. 
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Contributors 
Column 


Henry Chalmers—Born June 28, 1892, 
in New York City. Educated in the pub- 
lic schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., Cornell 
University (A. B. 1914, A. M. 1914), and 
Brookings Graduate School of Eco- 
nomics (Ph. D. 1928). 


Prior to joining the Department of 
Commerce on September 1, 1921, he was 
assistant to the export manager of the 
Bear Mill Manufacturing Co., New York, 
converters of cotton and silk goods; and 
special expert with the United States 
Tariff Commission, engaged in industrial 
and commercial investigation here and 
abroad, specializing in textiles. Served 
as Chief of the Division of Foreign Tariffs 
from 1921 up to its dissolution in the 
reorganization of 1941. Now serving as 
consultant on Commercial Policy, Inter- 
national Economics Unit. 


On special mission to Japan for in- 
vestigation of industrial and competitive 
conditions, 1919-20. Made survey of 
tariff and commercial policy situation in 
principal countries of Europe, 1923. Has 
served on various official United States 
delegations to international conferences, 
including: International Customs Con- 
ference, Geneva, 1923; Mexican-Ameri- 
can Conference for Suppression of Smug- 
gling, Washington, 1926; World Eco- 
nomic Conference, Geneva, 1927; Pan- 
American Conference on Consular Pro- 
cedure (Sec.-Gen.), Washington, 1927; 
International Monetary and Economic 
Conference, London, 1933. 


Author of numerous governmental 
publications, and frequent contributor to 
economic and commercial periodicals, 
American and foreign. 





Wanted: Plant for Chocolate 
Production 


A firm in Cairo, Egypt, desires to re- 
ceive quotations and descriptive litera- 
ture on a complete plant for the pro- 
duction of chocolate from cocoa beans— 
capacity, 1,100 pounds per day of 8 hours. 


Interested United States concerns de- 
siring to send literature or to communi- 
cate directly with the inquirer in Cairo 
may secure information as to the Egyp- 
tian firm’s business reputation and 
standing upon application to the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. (Reference 2013.) 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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European, Far Eastern, and 


Other Exchange Rates 


NotTEe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 


COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 


New York Rates REporTED BY FEDERAL RESERVE BoarD 




































































Annual average Monthly average 
rate rate Rate on 
Country Unit quoted Jan. 8, 
Novem- | Decem- 1942 
1939 1940 | ber 1941 | ber 1941 
Pound (free). ......___- et *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2143 | $3. 2150 $3. 2150 
Australis. .-..-.-.--........... {Pound —---- SR Ss: Be 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
a . 9602 . 8514 . 8860 . 8739 8843 
Canads........-..-.-..--...--.. {Deller hl STEPS os . 9091 . 9091 . 9991 . 9091 
eee Dollar_____- fk IRE . 2745 . 2296 .2509| .2504] (ft) 
India SRE ae aie | ras * 3328 . 8016 . 3015 | 3013 . 3012 
New Zealand ......_.......-_- ARES 3.5482 | 3.0638 | 3.2271| 3.2278 | 3.2278 
Straits Settlements.._.________. es °5174|  . 4698 14716 | 4716 |. 4716 
Union of South Africa________- . | aR 4.4017 | 3. 9800 3.9800 | 3.9800 | 3.9800 
J |, eee 4.4354 | 3.8300 4.0342 | 4.0350 | 4.0350 
United Kingdom. ...---..-..... bound ee epaaeanamniNS NER icaens: | 4.0350 | 4.0350} 4.0350} 4.0350 
OrrictaAL Rates IN ForeicN CountRrRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equivalent; Annual average rate ! 
in United | 
Country Official rate poate dol- 
| lars of unit 
wosted 1938 1939 
i | 
NR noe oe 4 Afghanis=1 rupee.___.._.-_.........---------- 2 ae eae 
Belgian Congo--.--...--..---- 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00____............---- . 0226 : Lae 
|”  S () >_-__S 9. 1600 | $0 1689 $0. 1685 
I fn ates ill conechibtttnennnsdens llev=RM 0.0305__._._...__- AGRE PORE SEA : 1.0122 | *.0124 3° 0121 
China (Shanghai) -.......--- SS... aS LADS 40531 *, 2136 *. 1188 
LU SESE EE OS eee . 2344 . 2845 . 2596 
Czechoslovakia: . 
Bohemla-Moravia._..-.-_-- SAD ce ci cceccocccsceccsas 2.0400 | *. 0347 §* 0343 
ea 1 Slovak crown=RM 0.0860_____-_.-..._-..---. 9.0344 | *. 0347 | 8 * 0343 
SO  _ eas ae . 1931 | . 2183 | . 2035 
ie re a enbe baled 4.1542 § 5.0130 *4 5463 
a ell eee . 0203 | - 0216 *.0199 
France: 
Occupied area__._.......- 1 franc= RM 0.0600__..................- Pe 3, 9200 0288 0251 
Unoccupied area RST j . 0228 . 0288 . 0251 
French Indochina__------ I is . 2269 1, 2280 1, 2510 
SE Si ae . 4000 *. 4006 *, 4002 
| a aE aE 1 drachma= RM 0.0167.........................- 4, 0067 0090 0082 
ae ST 5.13 pengo=$1.00______._. | ETE es . 1949 197, . 1924 
a aT, SS SOME I oenpecinenen|sesantcorece 
SS EEE ae A a ee . 0585 ; eae 
OS eee TTT TTS 4.0350 6 4. 8804 6 4.4354 
Sarre ea ere . 0526 04526 . 0520 
ES SOR eee SE ea aE ae . 2344 2845 . 2506 
I a ET ae . 5308 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies__......_- CO Ea . 5284 8. 5501 8, 5334 
Newfoundiland.-__.........--- $1.10 Newfoundland =$1.00___................-- . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
CNG nS oe cnmeewe . 2286 . 2457 . 2327 
Palestine : eather i a EIS 4.0350 #4 8804 $4 4354 
on (“General Governor- | 1 zloty= RM 0.5000__............-...---.------e- 4, 2000 . 1886 3. 1884 
ship 
REESE ey eee 100 escudos=£1 sterling ®_...................--- 10, 0404 0443 . 0404 
I ER a ae a aT a . 0052 *. 0073 i * 0071 
EE hin Kenaicag epelngioneel en cwinsineensa - 0913 *. 0500 *. 0999 
a SS ES: Se a re . 2395 . 2399 . 2380 
0 See Is nitinol’ . 2320 . 2253 . 2268 
Syria SE eta a . 4556 1, 57H 7, 5020 
Teena (Siam)............- i ae iat . 3659 - 4445 4032 
CEE, £T1=$0 75 ATE SR SS Ee ee . 7500 . 8011 8024 
a Es fA eee ee eae 
Yugoslavia: 
SER Ra eee 1 kuna=RM 0.0500____._._._..__. ee eee 1.0200 * 0231 i * 0227 
a DEES manent | 4. 0200 *. 0231 il *, 0227 
* Nominal. + Not available. 


1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City as reported by the Federal Reserve Board. 

? Based on German official rate for United States dollar. 

3 Average for first 8 months only. 

4 Rate set Aug 18, 1941, by Chinese Stabilization Board. 

5 Average for first 3 months only. 

§ Based on average for pound sterling. 

’ Based on average for French franc. 


* Average for Netherlands guilder. 


* Official rate in London. 


¢ Based on official rate for pound sterling. 


1 Average for January-August and November-December. 
13 For foreign-trade valuation purposes only. 
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News by Countries 
(Continued from p. 15) 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Retail buying increased in volume dur. 
ing December, compared with November, 
because of the year-end and summer hol- 
iday season. However, although the buy. 
ing public appeared to be in Possession 
of considerable purchasing power, it wag 
deterred from large-scale activity by rap. 
idly rising retail prices affecting not only 
luxuries and gift items but also focd and 
other necessities. Asa result, the volume 
of trade in terms of turn-over was con. 
siderably less in December 1941 than in 
December 1940. But the amount of 
money taken in by retailers has not de- 
creased correspondingly, because of pres- 
ent higher prices. 

The tourist season was not yet well 
under way by the end of December, nor 
had extensive toy buying started. Asa 
rule the tourist trade does not really begin 
until after the first of the year, while the 
chief toy-buying time is the first week 
in January, just before Twelfth Night, the 
children’s chief festival day in Uruguay, 


FARM OUTLOOK GENERALLY PROMISING 


Preliminary crop reports state that the 
present wheat crop should be highly sat- 
isfactory as to both quality and quantity; 
likewise, the rice and linseed crops should 
be better than in 1941, and there should 
be an increase in the amount of corn, 
sunflower seed, and hops harvested. The 
only crops to suffer to any real extent this 
season have been the fruit and potato 
crops, which were severely damaged in 
November by two violent hailstorms 
which struck the Montevideo region 
where these crops are grown. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITIES AFFECTED BY PRICES 


During December those industries 
using mainly domestic raw materials were 
especially active. Tanneries and woolen 
tertile mills showed the highest produc- 
tion indexes. Increased leather prices 
have forced the local shoe industry to 
curtail production to some extent. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES DECLINE 


During November, 514 building permits 
were issued in the city of Montevideo, 
amounting in value to 1,672,412 pesos, 
compared with 618 permits valued at 1- 
984,359 pesos during October. 


MEAT-PACKING PLANTS CONTINUE INACTIVE 


The meat-packing houses showed little 
activity throughout December because of 
the usual seasonal decline in offerings 
of cattle and sheep for slaughter. This 
year, in consequence of the uncertainties 
arising from the war in Europe, as Well 
as the recent developments in the Pacifie, 
Uruguayan cattle raisers are believed t 
be delaying shipping to the Montevideo 
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market in hope of obtaining higher prices 
py waiting a few weeks. 


Woo. SEASON UNDER WAY 


The Montevideo wool market started 
December virtually paralyzed, but be- 
ginning with the second week of the 
month it assumed great activity, lasting 
for the ensuing fortnight, and the mar- 
ket became calm again as the month 

to a close. By the end of the first 
3 months of the current season, which 
pegan October 1, 1941, it was estimated 
that about half of the entire clip of 
approximately 90,000 bales had been sold, 
about one-sixth being purchased by the 
Jocal spinning industry. Asking prices 
continue high, Uruguayan wool holders 
generally demanding up to 12.50 pesos per 
10 kilograms for fine crossbred supers, 





—_ 


Assignment of Soil-Conservation 


Mission to Venezuela 


A mission composed of four soil-con- 
servation experts, headed by Dr. Hugh H. 
Bennett, Chief of the Soil Conservation 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, sailed for Venezuela re- 
cently to assist the Government of that 
country in connection with soil erosion 
and related land-use problems. The ex- 
perts are expected to remain in Venezuela 
for 5 or 6 months, following which they 
will prepare a comprehensive plan for the 
conservation of the country’s soil and 
water resources. 


The assignment of the mission was ef- 
fected by the President at the request of 
the Venezuelan Government under the 
provisions of the act of Congress ap- 
proved May 3, 1939 (Public, No. 63, 76th 
Cong.), which authorizes the Chief Ex- 
ecutive to detail employees of the Federal 
Government having special scientific or 
other technical or professional qualifica- 
tions to the American Republics in agree- 
ment with the governments concerned. 

Commenting on the mission, Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard empha- 
sizes that it is strictly a working group 
assigned to help solve problems common 
to both countries. “The detail of the 
Soil-Conservation Mission to Venezuela,” 
he said, “is another step forward in a 
broad program of cooperation between 
the United States and the other Ameri- 
can Republics.” 


American citizens of Japanese ances- 
try in New York City, to the number of 
150, have telegraphed the President: “We 
condemn Japan, Germany, and Italy and 
do hereby pledge our efforts and our 
strength to the successful defense of 
America.” 





An influential group of Americans of 
Ukrainian descent has wired the Presi- 
dent its pledge “to put ourselves at your 
disposal and to willingly accept all the 
tasks and responsibilities that are re- 
quired of the American people, to win 
victory for our beloved country.” 
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NoTEe.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign 





per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the j Raat mms Republ 
the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian bulboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde 


at 5 gourdes to 1 dollar. 






































Annual average . Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Sept. Oct. 

Argentina-_._- Paper peso. -.---- I. ok ce ccicncets 3.70 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | Dec. 24 
WEEE Di icdnctcccsaas 14.32 4.23 4.2% 4.23 4.23 Do. 
CME STL ereeeme MaRS Loss e8! { -2 }Dee. 2B 
Free market__.......-.- 4. 33 4.37 4.23 4.24 4.24 | Dec. 24 

ne eee Boliviano. .--_-- Controlied............. 32. 34 39.09 46. 46 46.46 | 46.46 Dec. 20 
+ CR ATES eS 245. 46 56.71 50. 00 50.00 | 48.50 | Begin- 

ning of 
Decem- 
ber. 

ts | a SO Re SE . 829 | 416.500 | $16. 500 | 416.500) 416.500 | Dec. 20 
Free market___.-..---.. 319. 706 19. 789 19. 690 19. 67: 19. 650 Do. 
Special free market__-_-.|321.545 | 20.700 20. 700 20. 659 20. 600 Do. 
Curb “Re SETS .826 | 21.421 | 20.370 | 20.358 | 20.050 Do. 

COS. «cso cae Paes ccsenduss | Sea 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 Dec. 29 
Export draft _.......-- 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market_._....--- 32. 47 ye MTR 33. 65 31. 23 Do. 
|, SP ae 31.04 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Gold exchange- ------- 29. 86 1 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Rete Gee... <.......: 1... $31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 
Agricultural dollar_.-...|_.......| ____.-- 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do 

Colombie._.__-- GReS ccna Controlled _..........- 1.75 1.75 i Saeaeeen 1.755 | Oct. 17 
Bank of Republic-_--_- 1. 755 1. 755 ik RR a 1. 755 
Stabilization Fund___.__|__.___. () 2 RSS ge LSS 
¢ 7 | Ea eS 1.78 1.93 eG ees 1.80 | Oct. 17 

Costa Rica. ..-- Colon..........- Uncontrolled___.....-- 5. 67 5.70 5.77 5.82 5.76 | Dec. 31 
Controlled __........-- 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5.62 Do. 

ae Baan aanne SE ae . 93 . 90 1.00 1.00 1.00 | Dec. 27 

Ecuador_...__.- eee Central Bank (Official) _|___.__- 716.42 15. 00 15. 00 15.00 Do. 

Honduras-.----_- Lempira-.-.--.- RE Riiicinwhannpininces 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Do. 

Merico.___..... ,. — ae EE 5.18 5. 40 4.86 4. 86 4. 86 Do. 

Nicaragua. -___. Cordoba. --._-.-- SE SORE Ee 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 | Dee. 20 
3 SE 5.35 6. 36 5.88 5. 66 5. 50 Do. 

Paraguay___.. Paper peso-.--_- SER *70.00 | 333.60 | 334.48 | 330.00 | Oct. 31 

rE SN OR, PUR etindindngedac 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Nov. 22 

Salvador... ...- CES ey . ee 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Dec. 20 

Uruguay ....... SIE, Ff See | SERRE . 3626 . 3755 . 4376 .4550|  %. 5263) Dec. 27 
Controlled free_------- 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266 Do. 

Venezuela _.___-. | Demver.......- Controlled ........... 3.19 3.19 3.35 3. 35 3.35 | Dee. 13 

(Se ee Ee 3. 66 3.77 3.78 Do. 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30 1 June-Dec. 


4 July-Dec. 

§ Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 For commitments of the Government only. 
‘July 13-Dee. 31. 


¢ For Class 2 merchandise-------..- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
For Class 3 merchandise ----.----- 1.87 (July-Dec.) 
For Class 4 merchandise----.....- 1.¥5 (July-Dec.) 


These rates prevail at present. 


§ Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
*In addition there is “compensated exchange,”” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 


NotTe.—See Argentina “Exchange and Finance” in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly of October 4 (or rates an- 
nounced on September 2, as applying to automotive 
equipment, agricultural machinery, and merchandise 
in customs on August 27. 





New Rolling Stock for 
Spain’s Railways 


Reportedly, much of the rolling stock 
which before the present war was used 
on the Orient Express from Paris to Con- 
stantinople is now to be placed in oper- 
ation on the Spanish railways. This 
equipment consists of 24 sleeping cars, 
10 dining cars, and 6 baggage cars which 
are being reconstructed to adapt the car 
trucks to the wider Spanish gage. It was 
expected that by the beginning of 1942 
all these cars would be available on the 
international lines between the French 
frontier and Madrid and on the Madrid- 
Lisbon line. 

Since cessation of Spanish civil hos- 
tilities early in 1939, Spain’s railroads 
have been operating at what is generally 
estimated as 40 percent of efficiency. 
The lack of passenger rolling stock re- 
sulted in many purely passenger trains 


being either eliminated or converted to 
mixed services. While the exact number 
of sleeping cars in operation is not 
known, the number has lately been so 
small as never to permit of more than 
two units on any of the so-called inter- 
national trains. 


When the above-mentioned new pas- 
senger coaches and dining cars are 
placed in service, their presence should 
make a tremendous difference in the 
facilities that will be available to Spain’s 
traveling public and should relieve much 
of the congestion that now ex'sts. 





Avenge 
Pearl Harbor! 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday, 
January 13, 1942: 


No. 232.—General License to Canada and 
Newfoundland Amended to Include 
Swiss Silk Bolting Cloth. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied Collectors of Customs that General 
Licenses G-1 and G-47, authorizing ex- 
portation to Canada and Newfoundland 
under general license, have been amended 
to include Swiss silk bolting cloth. 

Item 5 (Silk) in announcement No. 207 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for De- 
cember 6, 1941, should be qualified by 
adding “(except Swiss silk bolting cloth) .” 


No. 233—General License Provisions for 
Personal Baggage. 


The Office of Export Control has noti- 
fied collectors of customs that general 
licenses 1 through 81 have been amended, 
and general licenses have been issued to 
Spain and Spanish possessions (G-82), 
Portugal and Portuguese possessions (G— 
83), Sweden (G—84), and Switzerland 
(G85), to permit the exportation of the 
following classes of merchandise under 
license, when exported in passengers’ 
baggage for noncommercial purposes: 

(a) Household articles, such as furni- 
ture, books, appliances, radios, decora- 
tions, utensils, typewriters, and the usual 
household furnishings, for use solely by 
the passenger or his family; 

(b) Personal effects, such as clothing, 
articles of personal adornment, toilet 
articles, souvenirs, and other articles for 
use solely by the passenger or his family; 

(c) Professional instruments and tools 
of trade which have been used by the 
passenger in his occupation or employ- 
ment; and 

(d) Other small consumer goods in- 
tended for use by the passenger and his 
family. 

Automobiles, even though specified for 
personal use, are not included in any of 
the above categories. 

All other articles and materials not 
referred to above which are exported in 
passengers’ baggage are subject to the 
usual export license requirements appli- 
cable to the commodity and destination 
concerned. 

No. 234—Export Licenses Involving Japa- 
nese Nationals Invalid. 

The Office of Export Control has 
notified collectors of customs that any 
license, whether individual or general, 
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which may be presented and which in 
any way indicates that a Japanese na- 
tional is involved in the transaction, 
whether as applicant, consignor, seller, 
purchaser, consignee, or ultimate con- 
sumer, is invalid. This is in addition 
to the prohibition against exports to 
Japan, Japanese-occupied areas, or to 
Japanese nationals anywhere in the 
world, announced in No. 212 in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 13, 
1941. 


No. 235—Ezportation of Automotive Ve- 
hicles Prohibited. 

The Office of Export Control has in- 
structed collectors of customs that until 
further notice the exportation is pro- 
hibited of all 1942 models and all models 
driven less than 1,000 miles of the fol- 
lowing vehicles: Automobiles, motor- 
trucks, truck trailers, busses, passenger 
cars, and chassis for these vehicles. 


The following exceptions are, however, 
permitted: Shipments under individual 
licenses dated on or after January 6, 
1942, shipments to or by the United 
States Government or any of its agen- 
cies, exportations under the Lend-Lease 
Act, and exportations to an American 
company for the use of its subsidiary and 
not for resale, and shipments already 
laden on board the exporting carrier in 
which they are scheduled to be exported. 

No exportations may be cleared under 
existing general or unlimited licenses 
without specific authorization from the 
Office of Export Control. In cases of 
urgent need for immediate shipments, 
collectors are authorized to refer such 
cases to the Chief, Office of Export Con- 
trol, for clearance. 


No. 236—Discontinuance of 

Numbers. 

The Office of Export Control has aban- 
doned the numbering system for export 
licenses and hereafter each export- 
license application will be assigned a case 
number only for identification purposes. 
Consequently the case number will ap- 
pear on rejected applications as well as 
valid licenses. 

A license will be identified through the 
red wafer impressed with the official seal 
and the countersignature of a duly 
authorized officer of the Office of Export 
Control. 


No. 237—Comprehensive Export Control 

Schedule No. 5—Certain Wood Items. 

In connection with the use of Compre- 

hensive Export Control Schedule No. 5 of 

January-February 1942, several observa- 

tions regarding certain wood items may 
be helpful. 


License 





January 17, 1949 


The Sitka spruce classifications unde, 
“Wood,” and under “Wood, Unmanufag. 
tured,” right-hand side of page 68, shoulg 
be blank in the column, General License 
Group, as there will continue to be no 
general licenses for these products after 
January 19, 1942. 

The four classifications of Douglas fip 
under “Wood, Unmanufactured,” right. 
hand side of page 68, should also fy 
blank in the General License Group 
column, as there are now no genera] 
licenses and the same status will holq 
after January 19, 1942. 

The blanks shown in the Genera) 
License Group column on page 69, after 
Railroad ties, hewn, n. e. s. under “Wood, 
Unmanufactured,” in the left-hand side 
and after Gum, red and sap, boards 
planks, and scantlings under “Woo 
Sawmill Products (Lumber),” in the 
same column, should read “K,” insteag 
of being blank. These products will con. 
tinue to be under general license for 
countries Nos. 1 to 81, inclusive, after 
January 19, 1942, with the exception of 
General License No. 42 (Hong Kong), 
which has been canceled. 

The entry, Sitka spruce, boards, 
planks, and scantlings on the right-hand 
side of page 69 under “Wood Sawnill 
Products (continued)” should be blank 
in the General License Group column ip. 
stead of “63,” as shown. 

On page 63, Teakwood boards, planks, 
logs, and scantlings, on the right-hand 
side, should be blank in the General Li- 
cense Group column instead of “63,” as 
shown. There will continue to be no 
general licenses for teakwood after Jan- 
uary 19, 1942. 

Reference is also made to instructions 
“(State grade),” in the commodity 
column after the Douglas fir classifica- 
tions and Sitka spruce classifications, on 
the right-hand side of page 68, under 
“Wood, Unmanufactured.” It will ex- 
pedite the favorable consideration of in- 
dividual license applications for these 
products if applicants will exactly de- 
scribe Sitka spruce and Douglas fir in 
terms of the “Log Scaling and Grading 
Rules” issued on January 1, 1939, by the 
Pacific Log Scaling Bureau, 502 Pacific 
Savings Bank Building, Tacoma, Wash, 
and in terms of the “Export Grading 
Rules and Basic Schedule,” issued by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Ine, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Douglas fir plywood is included under 
“Wood Manufactures, n. e. s.,” on page 
69, and continues after January 19, 1942, 
to be exportable under general licenses 
to “K” countries. 


No. 238.—Modification of Automotive 
Vehicle Embargo—General Intransit 
Licenses. 

The Office of Export Control has in- 
structed collectors of customs that the 
embargo against the exportation of auto- 
motive vehicles outlined in No. 235 above 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Trade Mark 
Applications 


Brazil—The following applications for 
trade-mark registration were published 
on the dates indicated in the Official 
Gazette of Brazil. Opposition must be 
filed within 60 days from date of publi- 
cation. 











| Date of 
Trade- Class number and commodity | publica- 
mark | tion 
1941 

Incas... No. 48... z Dec. 12 
Lustrene...| No. 55—Hand waxing machines. Do. 
Activ - - - - No. 3—Medicinal pharmaceuti- Do. 

| cal products. 
Cinnamol do_... : | Do. 
Houer.--- No. 36—Shoes of all descriptions.| Do. 
SE... |-----00.-- _ : | Do. 
Goldfish ...| No. 36—Stockings and jersey | Do. 

| materials. 
oe | No. 46—Soap without perfume..| Do. 
Packard....| No. 36__- “ Dec. 15 





Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of December 
93, 1941. Opposition must be filed before 
January 27, 1942. 





Trade-mark Class number and commodity 
B. G.. No, 20—Entire class. 
Seleco No. 1—Entire class. 
Blanchard... No. 10—Entire class. 
Magnesol-Histol . No, 2—Entire class, 





Uruguay.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Montevideo 
on the dates noted. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from date of publi- 
cation. 





Date of pub- 


J ¥ . 2 
Product lication 


Trade-mark 


| Stationery, and _ office | Dec. 30,1941 


equipment and supplies. 


Multicopy 





U. §. Export Control Act 
Announcements 
(Continued from p. 30) 


has been modified to the extent that ship- 
ments under General Intransit Licenses 
involving the following destinations have 
been exempted: Other American Repub- 
lics, the British Empire, Philippine 
Islands, Netherlands Indies, Panama 
Canal Zone, Soviet Russia, and the Bel- 
gianCongo. Intransit shipments of au- 
tomotive vehicles therefore may be made 
under such General Intransit Licenses. 


{Announcement No. 85 in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY for May 17, 1941, with amend- 
ments A to H, inclusive, announced in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for May 24, May 31, 
June 7, June 14, July 12, August 2, August 30, 
and September 13, 1941, respectively, deals 
With General Intransit Licenses. ] 
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Announcements Under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 








—— of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor- 
mation regarding the sims, ure, and operation 
of the Recipr Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the Uni 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ran; by schedules and phs of the Tariff Act, 
has been prepared by the U. 8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a a This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 











Country Date signed | Date effective 
ERE eats ae Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
| a eres Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
| SES Ee Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
eens May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
MS nti ccccdalearsaudell Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 

ment below) -......-... Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
oe Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1036 
ee Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
GE sock sneuednens Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
| aera Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala._............. Apr. 24,1 June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
MS dliwcuwaamomas: May 6,1936 Do. 
Ni DR iuitedk an cniendine Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
ES inks aaa enema May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador.............. Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
CONNIE cic ccaceesus Nov. 28,1 Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia?......... Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
yw LEER Se Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
ae pepagemmapomedi Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 
I PE  enccncimweuel. cou PS cwcisiun Do. 
y RR Seas Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Fic tncnceceanas ov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) ............. Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
agreement)............. Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 
cqveenantt ‘ERE LIS Ae Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
VS are Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) _..........-- Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 65,1942 





' Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

1 The — of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForREIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 





Latest date 
Countr Date of issu- | for submit- pine sn 
Y | ance of notice | ting written | P f vi 
statements ore 
Chile_..__| Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Uruguay | May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 
Iceland. | Nov. 17,19413] Dec. 8,1941 | Dec. 15,1941 
Peru.._..| Dec. 29,1941 | Jan. 24,1942 | Feb. 2,1942 














8 Supplementary announcement, Nov. 19, 1941; briefs 
to Dec. 8, 1941; public hearings, Dec. 15, 1941. 


(Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
= for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.) 


Notge.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Extension of Popular 
“Airgraph” Now Planned 


The popularity of the “Airgraph” 
method employed by British troops in 
communicating with London has report- 
edly proved so great that it may be ex- 
tended to other parts of the British 
Empire on much the same basis as that 
now prevailing between Cairo and Lon- 
don. This method of communication 
was first inaugurated in May 1941 and 
was available to the personnel of the 
British Navy, Army, and Air Forces serv- 
ing in the Middle East. Even though 
certain quantities of official mail were 
transported to London by air, it was not 


possible to handle all of the unofficial ~ 


letters in this manner. With the intro- 
duction of the “Airgraph Service” every 
member of the British forces in the Mid- 
dle East can communicate with England 


practically every 3 weeks at a cost of 
approximately 10 cents. 

This system operates as follows: The 
writer obtains an “Airgraph” form from 
his officer and writes his message in a 
space which measures about 74% by 7 
inches. Following censoring by the 
proper military authorities, the message 
is sent to the “Airgraph” recording office 
in Cairo and recorded as a negative on 
special 16-millimeter microfilm. A 100- 
foot roll of this film accommodates 
approximately 2,400 letters. After proc- 
essing, the film is sent by airplane to the 
receiving office in London, which prints 
the letters automatically upon photo- 
graphic paper measuring approximately 
5 by 3% inches. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 


be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing in 
the Department of State Bulletin, 
January 3, 1942. 

Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The January 3 issue 
contains these articles: 


COOPERATIVE WAR EFFORT OF THE 
DEMOCRACIES. 
Joint Declaration by United Nations. 
Statement by the Secretary of State. 
Supreme Commands in the Southwest 
Pacific Area. 


RADIO MESSAGE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT TO THE PEOPLE OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


JAPANESE ALLEGATIONS REGARD- 
ING KILLING OF NATIONALS. 


SEVERANCE OF RELATIONS BY VEN- 
EZUELA WITH GERMANY, ITALY, 
AND JAPAN. 


PROTECTION OF OFFICIALS AND 
NATIONALS OF COUNTRIES AT 
WAR. 


Exchange of Diplomatic and Consular 
Personnel with Hungary and Rumania. 

Americans in the Far East. 

Japanese Embassy Staff and Press 
Correspondents in the United States. 


ACQUISITION OF SWEDISH SHIP 
KUNGSHOLM. 


FOUNDATIONS OF INTER-AMERI- 
CAN SOLIDARITY: Address by Lau- 
rence Duggan. 


THIRD MEETING OF MINISTERS OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO: UNITED STATES DELE- 
GATION. 


COMPENSATION 
PROPERTIES EXPROPRIATED IN 
MEXICO. 


PAYMENT BY MEXICO UNDER SPE- 
CIAL CLAIMS CONVENTION OF 
1934. 


DEATH OF FORMER ARGENTINE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 
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A Washington Representa- 
tive in Your Vicinity 


Do you, as a businessman, feel 
that you should have a representa- 
tive in Washington to keep you 
posted on the various ways to pro- 
ceed under the many emergency 
regulations caused by our entry into 
the war? 

Would you, as a businessman, like 
to have such a representative with 
an office in your vicinity so that 
by raising your telephone trans- 
mitter you would be able to get “‘a!l 
the answers” with a minimum of 
delay? 

You, as a businessman, have such 
a personal representative in your 
local field office of the Department 
of Commerce. 

The former district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce have been streamlined 
and consolidated with other field 
offices of the Bureau of the Census 
and placed by Secretary Jones un- 
der the direction of Under Secre- 
tary Wayne C. Taylor. They are 
at your service and can save you 
considerable time and effort by 
bringing information to you per- 
sonally. 

This single field service will dis- 
pense all the business services of 
the entire Department of Com- 
merce through 12 regional offices 
and 19 district offices, located in the 
principal cities of the country and 
its insular possessions. 

Recently added personnel, se- 
lected from the ranks of business- 
men, have undergone a 4-month 
period of training to make them 
thoroughly conversant with the ac- 
tivities of the various war-effort 
agencies and their functioning 
with industry. Old-line Govern- 
ment departments also have been 
studied with respect to the ways in 
which they fit into the war picture. 

As a result, this augmented staff 
is in a position to advise ycu where 
you can obtain action on a specific 
problem and how you can obtain it 
with a minimum of delay and red 
tape. 

Give your local office a call on 
your latest “headache.” 
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Other Publications 


CRAB MEAT. United States Tarig | 


Commission. 1941. 56 pp. Price, 19 
cents. Report to the President on th 
differences in costs of production of crap 
meat in the United States and in the 
chief competing country (Japan), a 
ascertained pursuant to the provisions 
of section 336 of title III of the Tarig 
Act of 1930. Includes appendixes ang 
the President’s proclamation. 

Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


CIVIL AIR DEFENSE. Lt. Col. A.M 
Prentiss. 1941. 334 pp. Illus. 
$2.75. The author describes the varioy 
means and methods of air attack and the 
effects produced by each, and discusse 
in detail protection against high explo. 
sives, incendiaries, and the different 
kinds of gases. He explains how to or. 
ganize means of warning of the approach 
of hostile aircraft. He describes also the 
various services that must be provided 
for the protection of the public, and telk 
how to protect both industrial establish. 
ments and homes against air raids, 

Available from: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 West 42d Street, New York 
n. Y. 





Telegraph Services to Certain 
Foreign Countries Suspended 


All classes of telegraph services have 
been suspended to the following cou- 
tries: Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bul: 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, occupied 
France, French Indochina, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia, Lat- 
via, Libya, Lithuania, Luxemburg, th 
Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, Thailand, 
Japan and its possessions, Korea, Mal- 
chukuo, and the Shanghai government. 
Traffic destined to these countries must 
be declined by the companies. 

Traffic for the following countries it 
exile at London may be _ accepted: 
Netherlands, France, Poland, Norwaj, 
Belgium, Greece, and Czechoslovakia. 

The censor has suspended indefinitel 
telephone and telegraph traffic from 
shore to ship and ship to shore. 
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Our Rubber Problem 


(Continued from p. 7) 


produced at the rate of about 1,000,000 
yunds per month. Experiments in the 
United States have brought forth a high- 
yield, disease-resistant strain which is a 
mise for the future. The Govern- 
ment is now taking steps for large-scale 
planting of guayule. 


United States Builds Reserve 


Fortunately, Japan’s attack did not 
find the United States napping in re- 
gard torubber. In June 1939, this coun- 
try started building a reserve supply, and 
nad enough to last us for approximately 
a year, at normal rates of use, when war 
came. Big military demands make it 
absolutely essential to conserve practi- 
cally all of this for military and the 
most essential civilian needs. 

The Rubber Reserve Company, an 
RFC subsidiary, was formed in the sum- 
mer of 1940 and since June 23, 1941, 
puying all available stocks, has been the 
sole buyer of rubber in the United States. 
At the same time, an allocations program 
was put into effect by the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The result was to 
reduce consumption under imports, so we 
were stockpiling for a while at the rate 
of 600,000 tons a year. The exact size 
of the stockpile cannot be given. But 
careful use of it, plus synthetic rubber, 
plus reclaimed rubber, should take care 
of our war needs for a considerable time. 


Reclaimed Rubber 


Some of our problems would be solved 
if rubber could be reclaimed indefinitely. 
While it can be used more than once, 
rubber loses its “bounce” eventually and 
its quality is reduced considerably with 
each reclaiming. War, of course, ac- 
counts for a continuous loss of rubber. 

Reclaimed rubber is, however, our great- 
est emergency source. Operating at full 
capacity, the industry now is reclaiming 
at the rate of 315,000 tons a year. Ex- 
perts disagree on how much this figure 
can be increased. It is indicated that 
something in the neighborhood of 500,- 
000 tons of scrap rubber could be col- 
lected in the United States annually for 
atime. This would produce about 425,- 
000 tons in reclaimed rubber, but re- 
claiming plants would have to be ex- 
panded to take care of any such amount. 

As automobile tires account for about 
three-fourths of our annual rubber con- 
sumption, any proposal to prolong rub- 
ber supply must be considered in terms 
of tires, even though tires produced from 
how on are going on Army trucks and 
other heavy-duty mobile equipment, not 
passenger cars. Reclaimed rubber will 
not make a satisfactory tire, as we know 
it A combination tire can be made, 
however, of crude, reclaimed and syn- 
thetic rubber that will serve well in ab- 
sence of tires made entirely of new 
rubber. 
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A great deal of rubber also could be 
temporarily saved by retreading tires, so 
long as we have new rubber to spare for 
that purpose. The average new tire uses 
about 14 pounds of crude rubber. Re- 
treading takes about 5 pounds. If the 
carcasses of retreaded tires are sound, 
they may average as much as 80 percent 
of the mileage of new ones. Tire manu- 
facturing companies estimate they could 
retread as many as 30,000,000 tires a 
year, using factory molds ordinarily used 
for new tires. Production of new tires 
has been from 50 to 60 million annually. 


Tires are important. Not only has our 
civilian life been geared to the automo- 
bile, but today’s Army is an army on 
wheels. In 1941 probably under one- 
tenth of our total rubber consumption 
went for military purposes. The tonnage 
is due for a substantial increase in 1942. 


That rubber must come out of exist- 
ing stocks. Our airplanes must have 
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landing wheels and our armored cars and 
trucks must go over rough ground. We 
civilians will walk, if we have to, so our 
soldiers may have the weapons they 
need. 


Seventeen thousand tires take as much 
rubber as a battleship. For 124 tires we 
can provide the rubber for a 28-ton tank 
and for 260 the rubber for a 10-ton pon- 
toon bridge. Soldiers must have rain- 
coats, and they take 2 pounds of rubber 
each. The carriage for a 75-millimeter 
gun calls for 175 pounds of rubber and 
the tires on a Flying Fortress weigh 100 
pounds each—five times as large as the 
average passenger-car tire and subject 
to a great deal more wear. These and 
a thousand other uses demand more and 
more rubber for our growing Army and 
Navy. No matter what civilian prob- 
lems may be created, we must be sure 
our soldiers and sailors have all they 
need. 
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Hevea Heads for Home 


Never again, in all probability, will the 
United States be so utterly dependent 
upon a far distant source for all its 
rubber. Hevea brasiliensis is on its way 
back home. 

Hevea went traveling for two reasons. 
The first was that Dutch and British 
planters in the Far East adopted scien- 
tific methods, breeding trees that give 
five times the amount of latex yielded 
by the native Western Hemisphere va- 
riety. Then, when Latin American 
planters tried to adopt the methods of 
the Orient, a native fungus leaf disease 
swept through the plantations and de- 
stroyed them. American production 
languished. 

The outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 
brought to the fore the vulnerability of 
the United States in the matter of rub- 
ber. Congress, on June 22, 1940, made 
funds available to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for investigation of the feasibility 
of the development of rubber produc- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. 

As a result, nursery propagating sta- 
tions now have been established in 12 
countries from Brazil and Peru to Guate- 
mala and Mexico. More than 1,000,000 
seedling trees now are growing. 

Surveys have been made, in coopera- 
tion with the governments of various 
Latin-American Republics, of disease- 
free locations for plantations, and the 
once-deadly fungus is expected to present 
no insurmountable problems to modern 
scientific agriculture. It is a matter of 
breeding disease-resistant strains and 
using spray control. 

American rubber companies have been 
of tremendous assistance in this work by 
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their willingness to establish experi- 
mental plantations in Latin America for 
propagation of trees, from which seed 
stock will be given to governments of the 
countries involved for distribution. 

By 1947, it is believed a vigorous 
rubber-production program will be get- 
ting under way in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Therefore, probably for the duration 
American civilians must give up rubber— 
give till it hurts—so that Democracy’s 
armies and navies can beat the Axis. 





Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce or its regional or district offices by 
referring to the titles. The price is $1 
a list for each country. 


Dental supply houses, Chile. 

Alcoholic beverages, importers and dealers, 
Bermuda. 

Tanneries, Jamaica. 

Architects, builders, and contractors, Nica- 
ragua. 

Architects, 
Guatemala. 


Architects, builders, contractors, and engi- 
neers, Costa Rica. 


Furniture, manufacturers, Cuba 

Electrical supplies and equipment, impor- 
ters and dealers, Peru. 

Iron, steel, and building materials, im- 
porters and dealers, Panama. 

Dry goods and clothing, importers and 
dealers, Peru. 

Paints and varnishes, importers and deal- 
ers, Bolivia 


builders, and contractors, 


-N WORKIN 
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Cable and Telegraph 
Restrictions 


In compliance with censorship regylg. 
tions, the following restrictions haye 
been placed upon delivery of cable and 
radio messages (effective December 24 
1941): 

(1) Communication companies ape 
prohibited from furnishing senders with 
confirmation copies of out-bound cabje 
and radio messages filed with them by 
telephone, or any other means, for trang. 
mission out of the continental Uniteg 
States. 

(2) Communication companies are re. 
quired to have all customer requests for 
special after-hour and Sunday and holj. 
day deliveries in writing. 

(3) Under no circumstances may any. 
one call a communications Company by 
telephone and have an_ international 
cable or radio message quoted to him 
over the telephone. 

(4) Communication companies are 
prohibited from complying with tele. 
phone requests to deliver an interna. 
tional cable or radio message or a copy 
thereof to any address other than the 
address on the message or such legitimate 
address as may be on record for the 
addressee. 


Canada’s Paperboard-Conserya- 
tion Campaign 


Converters of paperboard in Canada 
making containers of all kinds for civil- 
ian consumption goods have adopted a 
plan for recovering waste material. They 
are now printing conspicuously on each 
container the words: “Kindly save this 
for war effort.” 

The Red Cross and other agencies are 
interesting themselves in the collecting 
of empty containers which are then 
brought to some central locality in each 
city or town to be baled and returned to 
paperboard manufacture. 

Estimates of the amount of waste ma- 
terial that can be recovered in a given 
locality are as high as 40 percent of the 
paperboard containers entering into 
consumption. 


New Materials for Bomb 
Victims’ Blankets 


Used board and paper machine felts 
are being made into blankets for the 
homeless victims of bombings in London 
and other British cities. This is done 
through the Maple Leaf Fund, Inc., of 
New York City—a Canadian-American 
organization furnishing needed supplies 
to war victims in Britain. The board 
and paper mill companies have Ire 
sponded with enthusiasm. Up to Ne 
vember 1, 1941, a total of 693,550 pounds 
of felt had been donated, from which 
66,399 blankets had been made and dis- 
tributed. 
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Diamonds for Victory 
(Continued from p. 5) 


Among the hills of northern Minas 
Geraes (General Mines), the sleepy town 
of Diamantina looks back across 213 
years to the days when it was the great- 
est diamond producing region in the 
world and the center of the most impor- 
tant activities of colonial Brazil. Now 
Minas Geraes has yielded place to more 
prolific producers in other parts of the 
world but substantial amounts of dia- 
monds are still produced. Most of them 
were formerly sent to Europe for cutting. 
Black diamonds indispensable for truing 
abrasive wheels and for other purposes 
in industry, are produced almost in their 
entirety in Brazil, principally in the 
state of Bahia. Exports of these car- 
ponados from Bahia in 1935 amounted 
to 21,034 carats valued at $630,000. In 
1936 the total was 12,868 carats. 


Brazil soon became the world’s prin- 
cipal producer of diamonds. The stones 
acquired an excellent reputation for their 
unequaled clearness and brilliancy and 
competed on even terms with the dia- 
monds of Hyderabad, India, whose mines 
at Golconda served as a standard for 
Brazil. It may be said that the world- 
wide popularization of this gem was due 
to its discovery in Brazil in 1729. Until 
that time diamonds were a monopoly of 
the Orient and their use was restricted 
to the aristocratic classes. 


Brazil and India, which were the prin- 
cipal diamond producers in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, later 
ceded their position of leadership to 
Africa, which subsequently, with the dis- 
covery of the precious gems in the Cape 
Colony and Transvaal areas in the Union 
of South Africa, became known as the 
Diamond Continent. 


During the first 40 years from the 
time of the Brazilian discoveries, $17,- 
500,000 worth of diamonds were exported. 
Some of them were found in pot holes. 
One such pot hole contained 10 pounds 
by weight of diamonds and 28 of gold. 
Others are found in clay deposits. The 
famous Estrella de Sul (Southern Star), 
weighing 254.40 carats, found in 1853 by 
a Negress engaged in washing clothes 
beside a stream, was sold to the Gaekwar 
of Baroda for $400,000. Its name is de- 
rived from the location of its origin. 
Other semiprecious stones of great value 
are found in these mines. 


Lately, production in the State of 
Minas Geraes has been more intense in 
the regions of Tiros, Patos, and Coro- 
mandel. In Coromandel in 1938 there 
was found the largest diamond ever to 
appear in Brazil, the President Vargas. 
In the same region, the Coromandel 
diamond, weighing 400.65 carats, and the 
Darcy Vargas, of 460 carats, were 
found, the latter being the second largest 
diamond ever found in Brazil. Among 
other large diamonds found in Brazil 
there was the Cruzeiro de Sul of 118.50 
carats, discovered in 1935. 
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The discovery of the first diamonds in 
the vicinity of Mocuge in the State of 
Bahia in 1844, caused a rush in which 
the prospectors established themselves 
permanently, so that even to this day it 
is still one of the most thriving diamond 
districts of Brazil. Its population of 
20,000 increased, between 1844 and 1848, 
to 50,000. It was a rush in no way in- 
ferior to those in search of gold in Cali- 
fornia and in Australia. 


Size of Diamonds 


The four largest diamonds in the 
world of the ornamental category were 
discovered in South Africa. The “Culli- 
nan,” found in 1905 in the Premier Mine, 
is the largest known to date. Uncut, it 
weighed 3,025.75 carats. The “Excelsior,” 
found in 1893, weighing 1,969 carats, is 
the second largest, followed by the dia- 
mond known as the “1,649 Carat” and 
the “Jubilee” of 971.75 carats. The fifth 
largest diamond is the famous “Great 
Mogul”, discovered in 1550 near Gol- 
conda, India. It weighed 793 carats. 

Seventh place goes to the “Jonkers” 
diamond, which weighs 726 carats and 
was discovered in South Africa in 1935, 
while the eighth is the “Darcy Vargas,” 
the Brazilian stone. 


The best-known alluvial diamond 
zones in Brazil are distributed among 
the States of Minas Geras, Bahia, Matto 
Grosso, Goiaz, Amazonas, Parana and 
Sao Paulo. 

Diamantina, formerly known as Ti- 
juco, was the principal diamond-mining 
center in colonial times and today is the 
center of scientific research to determine 
the development and genesis of Brazil’s 
diamond deposits. 

Under Brazilian law all rights in min- 
erals depend on authorization from the 
Federal government. Private ownership 
of mines already discovered is recognized 
under some conditions, and Federal con- 
cessions may be obtained for developing 
newly found deposits. 

None but Brazilian individuals or Bra- 
Zilian companies may engage in the 
working of mineral properties within the 
country. 


Future of the Diamond 


U. S. imports of industrial diamonds 
amounted to $11,026,563 in 1940. Mili- 
tary requirements almost assure contin- 
ued demand and development. At the 
same time, higher prices for limited sup- 
plies will tend to encourage further ex- 
ploration and discovery of alluvial areas 
containing diamond-bearing potentiali- 
ties. The long-term progressive high- 
way construction program of Brazil, and 
the creation of access highways into the 
semiexplored and partially mapped inte- 
rior will tend to develop opportunities 
for new diamond finds. Ocean and air 
transportation difficulties, caused by 


shortages of shipping and airplanes and 
the dangers to shipping that lie in lurk- 
ing Axis raiders in the South Atlantic, 
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may affect the South African trade with 
the United States, and render South and 
Central American diamond mines Stra- 
tegically more important in the world- 
wide struggle for military and industrial 
raw material supplies. 

While industrial diamond exports from 
the other American Republics, to the 
United States have not been large in 
comparison with world annual diamond 
production, the exigencies of our mili- 
tary requirements, dislocations in over- 
seas trade routes, and the reorientation 
of the United States foreign policy with 
its emphasis on an integrated Western 
Hemisphere economic program may rap- 
idly increase the volume of purchases 
from Central and South America. In 
any event, the United States government 
policy of buying large quantities of these 
diamonds with their industrial miracle 
properties will prevent the use of these 
diamonds by the Axis powers to further 
their military aggressions. 





Nazis Control All of 
Norway’s Shipbuilding 


Recent reports from Norway show that 
all shipbuilding yards in that country are 
now under German control. At least 50 
new ships are under construction for 

erman account, and a number of old 
Norwegian vessels are being repaired or 
rebuilt for the Nazis. Large sums of 
money are constantly being invested by 
Germany in the Norwegian shipbuilding 
industry, and important extensions and 
modernizations are planned. 
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Quinine Production in 
Philippines 


{In connection with the subject-matter of 
the following article, the reader is referred to 
the special article entitled “Cinchona for 
Quinine: Vital Netherland Indies Product” 
which appeared in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for January 10, 1942.] 

After 18 years of effort, with many dif- 
ficult problems apparently well on the 
way to Solution, quinine production in 
the Philippine Islands has recently been 
emerging from the experimental state, 
under Government sponsorship. The 
850 acres under cultivation now produce 
2,600 kilograms of bark annually which 
the Government chemical plant manu- 
factures into the drug totaquima to com- 
bat the dread tropical disease of malaria, 
which annually causes 16,000 deaths in 
the islands. 

Cinchona cultivation in the Philippines 
has recently been conducted entirely by 
the Bureau of Forestry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Commerce of 
the Commonwealth Government. 

Tria] plantations of cinchona were 
started in widely scattered parts of the 
islands, but growing is now restricted to 
the vicinity of the province of Bukidnon, 
on the island of Mindanao, where the 
combination of elevation, soil, and cli- 
mate seems to be such that the trees 
thrive best. The 344 hectares (850 acres) 
under cultivation contain 1,300,000 trees, 
mostly the variety Cinchona ledgeriana, 
which produces bark of highest alkaloid 
content of any of the varieties now grown 
successfully in the Philippines. Most of 
the stock is now 3 to 5 years old and is 
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reportedly in a highly satisfactory con- 
dition. 

Ample land suitable for growing this 
crop is available in the islands. In 1934, 
1,500 kilograms of bark were harvested. 
As the result of heavy thinning opera- 
tions, this total rose to 8,000 kilograms in 
1936. At present, 2,600 kilograms are 
harvested annually, as thinnings at the 
Present plantations are not yet old 
enough for final harvesting. About 25,- 
000 kilograms of locally grown bark have 
been delivered for processing since 1933. 
There is in addition about 15,000 kilo. 
grams in storage in the Bureau of For. 
estry warehouse at present. The bark 
compares favorably in quality with the 
product of the Dutch Quinine Monopoly. 

If present plantings are maintained, 
the annual yield should approach 163,200 
kilograms by 1948. This amount of bark, 
the product of a 34-hectare annual har- 
vest, should produce about 11,000 kilo- 
grams of totaquina, enough to treat about 
1,000,000 average cases of malaria. 

The Bureau of Forestry has been plan- 
ning to have a permanent plantation of 
1,000 hectares in operation within 3 
years. This should allow 100 hectares to 
be harvested each year which under nor- 
mal conditions should yield 480,000 kilo- 
grams of bark, or 33,000 kilograms of 
totaquina. This would be enough to sup- 
ply ample totaquina for the islands as 
well as some for export purposes. This 
product is not refined as thoroughly as 
the quinine sulphate produced by the 
Dutch Monopoly but is more suitable to 
local needs, since it costs one-fifth as 
much as the latter. Recently the Gov- 
ernment has made 50,000 pesos available 
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for the construction of the new Plant, _ 
Part of the equipment has already been 
obtained, and the remainder is on order _ 
in the United States. of 


It is the aim of the Government jg) 
produce and sell at cost price enough t. 
taquina to treat the 2,000,000 or 3,000,009 
inhabitants of the islands currently gyg.) 
fering from malaria. The Government | 
has been planning ultimately, to sell itp # 
totaquina tablets through all rural pogt 7 
offices at a cost of about 0.30 peso pe } 
150-grain treatment of 30 tablets of 57 
grains each. The recent production has 
been turned over to the Philippine De. 7 
partment of Health and Public Welfare | 
for distribution in the Provinces. 


The Philippine Government is inter. | 
ested in growing cinchona primarily gg” 
a project to supply local needs and hag) 
not yet become seriously interested jp * 
competing with the Dutch Monopoly jp ” 
world markets. 

What the future developments may Vo 
be, in view of existing warfare in the 
Philippines, is of course wholly conagy 
jectural. a ! 
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Plastics Developed By Nazis 
An exhibition of German synthet 
resin and similar construction material 
organized by the Publicity Council § 
German Industry in cooperation with 
Verein Deutscher Ingenieure and 
German Chamber of Commerce ™ 
Switzerland, opened recently in the 
gress Buildings at Zurich, Switzerla 
Although comparatively few of the m 
rials shown were, strictly speaking, pur 
wartime developments, the exh 
showed the great progress made in @ 
many in adapting these modern p 
to engineering purposes with the of 
of conserving metal supplies for @ 
vital wartime purposes. 
The noninflammable celluloid s 
tute “Cellon” was shown in a wide rag 
of applications, such as the fabric 
of gas masks. The phenolic resiqj 
“Trolitan” was shown in a variety 
electrical-insulation applications. 
appeared to be a new product is “Tx 
itax”—a synthetic resin-impregnatedg 
per of high dielectric value used in¥ 
construction of transformers, ele¢ 
motors, and similar apparatus. 
“Lignofol” was claimed to be an 
quate substitute for hard tropical 
and for a variety of uses. “Pollopal 
the urea-formaldehyde plastic, was 
veloped in the direction of the produ 
tion of mechanical and utilitarian Ss 
parts. “Trolit” and “Trolitul,” two 
cast synthetic materials, have KX 
many uses in machine and app 
construction. 





Use of electric motors on New Zé 
farms increased from 5,000 at theé 
of 1939 to 62,000 at the end of # 
Purchases have been stimulated by! 
wages, scarcity of labor, and high p 
for agricultural products. 
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